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Pratt,  Mrs.  Phoebe 


Ohio  Woman  Recalls 
Kindness  of  Lincoln 


FINDLAY,  Feb.  12  (/P)—  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  brought  fondly 
back  to  Mrs.  Phoebe  Pratt's 
memory  today  the  time  she  talked 
with  him  when  they  met  at  the 
home  of  mutual  friends. 

Mrs.  Pratt,  90-year-old  Benton 
Ridge  woman  who  is  spending  the 
winter  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Emma  Trout,  in  McComb,  said  she 
met  the  Civil  war  president  at  the 
home  of  John  Miller,  a  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  attorney. 

She  was  staying  there  with  a  girl 
friend  and  Lincoln  spent  the  night 
there  while  on  the  1860  campaign. 

"Abe  Lincoln  towered  above  me," 
she  recollected  today.  "He  shook 
hands,  asked  a  few  questions  and 
chatted  a  moment.  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  he  said,  but  I  do  remem- 
ber how  his  face  beamed  with  kind- 
ness." 

Mrs.  Pratt  said  her  father  served 
three  years  as  a  seaman  aboard  the 
U.  S.  S.  Constitution,  "Old  Iron- 
sides." 


Is  Kin  of  Lincoln 

HILLSDALE,  Mich.,  Feb.  12  — 
Mrs.  Rachel  Jackson,  of  Osseo, 
near  here,  has  an  especial  interest 
in  the  observance  of  Lincoln's 
birthday.  Her  great-grandfather 
and  the  father  of  the  martyred 
president  were  brothers. 
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Price,    Oharles 
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Belleville  Pioneer  Recalls 
Hearing  Address  by  Lincoln 


Belleville,  Kan.,  Feb.  11.— (Spe- 
cial)— Charles  Price,  80,  of  this 
place,  recalls  vividly  seeing  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  hearing  his  last 
campaign  speech  for  his  second 
term  delivered  in  Springfield,  111., 
the  Friday  before  the  election  the 
following  Tuesday  in  November, 
1864.  The  campaign  party  a  short 
time  before  that  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Price  farm  home  five  miles 
west  and  20  miles  south  of 
Springfield.  Price  also  remem- 
bers attending  the  campaign 
meeting  at  Springfield  later.  The 
weather  was  very  rainy  and  his 
father,   the  lata  J.  L.   Price,   long 


a  prominent  farmer  near  Repub- 
lic, Kan.,  drove  to  Springfield  in 
a  lumber  wagon  with  board  seats. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price,  the  son,  Char- 
ley, and  several  other  children 
went.  The  trip  there  and  back 
took  nearly  a  day  and  two  nights. 
Arriving  there  it  looked  like  all 
of  Illinois  had  gathered  there  for 
the  speaking.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  crowd  can  better  be  imagined 
by  the  fact  that  they  stood  in  the 
public  square  in  a  pouring  rain 
all  forenoon  for  the  speech  taking 
place  at  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Price  recollects  the  Lincoln 
speech  concerned  the  issues  of  the 
Civil  war  then  in  progress. 
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price,   George  A. 


Lincoln's  kindness  to   soldiers 


HIS  MEMORIES  OF  LINCOLN 


Saw    Him    on    Numerous    Occasions — A 
Democratic  Man,  and  Lovable. 

Editor  National  Tribune:  I  met  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  several  times  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  on  Feb.  27,  I860,  after  his  ad- 
dress in  Cooper  Union.  At  that  time, 
accompanied  by  a  chum,  I  climbed  up 
on  the  platform  after  that  wonderful 
speech  and  shoo'k  hands  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

[  voted  for  ihim  on  Nov.  6,  I860— two 
days   after   my  21st  birthday. 

in  March,  1861,  I  joined  the  7Kh  N.  Y. 
(S.  M.V  When  the  'regiment  was  ordered 
away  in  April  I  had  not  gotten  my  uni- 
form together,  but  managed  to  get  it 
in  time  to  go  with  127  others  on  the 
propeller  "Daylight,"  from  the  foot  of 
Canal  St.,  New  York,  bound  for  Wash- 
ington. 

We  went  from  there  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  there  were  convoyed  by  the 
Gunboat  "Pocahontas."  We  re-ached 
Washington  on  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon.  We  had  been  at  the  navy 
yard  but  a  short  time  when  a  carriage 
came  to  the  pier  with  the  President  and 
(Secretary  of  State,  Wm.  H.  Seward. 
They  were  immediately  escorted  on 
board. 

Caipt.   Veilie    (afterwards    Gen.   Vei'lie) 
lined   us    up    on   the   deck   and   each    one 
was   presented,   first  to   the   Secretary   of 
State  and  then  to  the  President.     I  took 
a  position    on   the    rail    directly   opposite 
the    President    and    witnessed    the    pre- 
sentation   of    everyone    that    came    after 
me.       Then     followed     the     Captain    and  I 
First  and  Second    Officers    of  the   "Day-  j 
light,"  to   each    one    of   whom    Mr.,  Lin- j 
coin    made    some    pleasant   remark. 

Irish    Stoker's   Pride. 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  Irish  coal 
heavers  had  come  up  the  companion  way 
and  had  seated  himself  on  'his  hunkies 
right  at  the  feet  of  the  President.  He 
bad  heard  the  remarks  'addressed  to 
the  different  officers  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion, without  rising  from  the  deck  and 
still  puffing  on  his  short-stemmed<  pipe, 
said :  ' 

"Whell,  I  stoked  up  for  them  anyway, 
Uncle    Abe." 

Mr.  Lincoln   immediately  stooped  down 

and  extending  his  hand,  said,  "Did  you, 

my    friend?      Then   ,my    thanks    are     as 

due  to  you  as   to  any  man   on   board  the 

boat,  for  you  did  your  duty."  v 

We  remained  on  board  the  boat  until 

late    on    Monday    afternoon.      The    Irish 

stoker   was    a   proud   boy.      He    held    up 

bis  right  band,  and  told  each  one   of  us 

two   or  three   times:,  "That  is   the   hand 

j  that  shook  the  hand  of  the  President  of 

'  the  United  States." 

My  next  meetings  with  President  Lin- 
coln'  were  numerous  on  the  parade 
ground  at  Camp  Cameron  during  the  45 
[  days  that  we  were  encamped  in  Wash- 
i  ington.  He  frequently  came  up  to  wit- 
ness a  dress  parade  and  at  one  of  the 
dress  parades  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
Colonel  of  the  Regular  Army.  I  have 
forgotten  his  name,'  but  he  was  a  very 
abort  man  and  I  remember  wore  the 
old  Army  cap. 

Humorous  Parade. 
Wc  presented  arms  and  the  President 
and  the  Colonel  were  marching  between 
our  ranks'.  They,  were  followed  by  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secre'tai-y  of  State,  who  bad 
■on  either  hand  "Bob"  and  "Tad"  Lincoln. 


"Tad"  had  evidently  been  picked  up  on 
their  way  to  the  parade  ground.  I  re- 
member thai,  his  etraw  hat  had  a  torn 
brim  from  the  right  'way  around  to  the 
left  oar  and  it  went  flapping  on  his 
neck,   all   the    way    down    the   line. 

You  may  imagine  what  a  picture  that  i 
made  the  tali  form  of  the  President  I 
accompanied  by  a  very  short  Colonel,  | 
followed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Uie  two  brothers,  one  in  such  a  costume  ; 
as  1  have  described.  It  caused  a  broad  I 
smile  all  tlie  way  down  the  line. 

Mr.   Lincoln    came   frequently  to  Camp 
Cameron,    and    would    wander    thru    the > 
different  streets  and   stop  and  chat  with  [ 
"Iris    boys"    (as  'he    called    us"),   wherever 
a  group  of  them  gathered  together. 

The  impressions  he  made  upon  all  was 
that  of  a  most  genial,  lovable  man,  in- 
spiring the  same  patriotism  in  others 
which  be   himself  had  and  that  is  shown 

I  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  1,000  or  more 
•men  we  had  in  our  regiment  in  Wash- 
ington   in    1861,   nearly    700    of    them    be- 

|  came    officers    in    the     Union    Army    be-, 
tween   1861  and   1865. 

GEORGE  A.  PRICE, 

j  7th  N.  Y.,  Fulton  and  Smith  Sts.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.    2-lW-K>a<U k  Mu^ 


Priest,  Mrs.  Eliaz  Jane  Ash 
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Priest,  Mrs,   Eliaa  Jane 


Mrs.  Priest  Marks  I 
97th  Birthday 

Was  Personally  Acquaint- 
ed   With    Lincoln    and 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Ash-Priest  yes- 
terday celebrated  her  97th  birth- 
day anniversary  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bert  H.  Campbell, 
1144  Churchman  avenue.  Mrs. 
Priest  was  born  at  Flower  Field, 
Mich.,  Sept.  4,  1844,  and  has  lived 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Winona, 
Ind.,  but  has  resided  in  Indianap- 
olis for  many  years. 

In  early  life  she  lived  among  the 
Indians  and  became  acquainted 
with  their  •  mode  of  life.  Mrs. 
Priest  has  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing had  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  two  Presidents,  Abraham  Lin- 
/  coin  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  On 
one  occasion  she  ate  dinner  with 
President  Lincoln. 

She  also  is  acquainted  personal- 
ly with  Frances  Folsom,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  President  Grover 
Cleveland,  having  been  married  to 
him  in  the  White  House  while  he 
was  serving  as  President,  and  is 
now,  since  the  death  of  President  i 
Cleveland,  the  wife  of  Thomas  I 
Jex  Preston  Jr. 
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tion  of  slavery  remained  unquestioned 
for  nearly  thirty  years  and  in  popular 
estimation  was  held  little  less  sacred  than 
the  constitution  itself. 
June  3,  1S49.  California  formed  a  state 
|  constitution  expressly  prohibiting  slavery, 
I  but  the  senate  of  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  house  bill  pro- 
viding for  its  admission  to  the  Union. 
Mr.  Clay  again  came  forward  with  a  com- 


BLOOMINGTON'S  HISTORIAN 


Wrote  of  the  CausesWhich  Led 

Up  to  His  Election  — First 

Mentioned  by  Jesse  Fell 


Mr.  BX  M.  Prince,  for  years  the  bead  of 
the  MciLean  County  Historical  Society, 
before  his  death  comipiled  and  edited  a 
■history  of  the  Bloomington  convention  of 
1868,  which  nominated  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency.  This  work  constitutes  the 
third  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society.  In  an  introduction  written  by 
himself,  Mr.  Prince  recites  the  rise  of  the 
atavery  question  which  led  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  Lincoln.  This  in- 
troductory   runs    as    follows: 

March  16,  1818,  there  was  presented  in 
the'  hoiuise  of  representatives  a  petition 
from  Missouri  for  permission  to  form  a 
state  constitution.  February  13,  1819, 
when  the  question  came  up  before  the 
house,  an  amendment  was  offered  to  the 
enabling  act  prohibiting  the  further  in- 
troduction of  slavery  and  providing  that 
ail  children  of  slaves,  born  within  the 
.state  after  its-  admission  should  be  free 
but  might  b«  held  to  service  until  the  age 
of  twenty-five  j-ears.  March  6,  1829,  a 
compromise  having  been  effected  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  enabling 
act  was  passed  -without  the  anti-slavery 
restriction,  but  with  the  following  amend- 
ment, "That  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  'Louisiana  which  lies  north  of 
36  degrees  and  30  minutes  north  latitude, 
excepting  only  suioh  part  thereof  as  is 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
comtemplatd  In  this  act,  slavery  and  in- 
voluntary sevitude  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  du/ly  convicted  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited."  This 
was  known  as  the  "Missouri  Compro- 
mise." The  principle  of  this  compromise, 
to  supreme  control  of  congress  over  the 
territory  even  in  the  regulation  of  aboli- 


MR.  E,  M.  PRINCE,  (Deceased) 

promise,  -which  in  August  and  September, 
1S5#,  was  finally  effected,  as  follows: 

(First,  The  admission  of  California  with 
its   constitution    prohibiting    slavery. 

Se'cond,  organizing  the  territories  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  without  any  anti- 
slavery  restriction; 

Third,  a  very  drastic  fugitive  slave 
law; 

Fourth,  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the 
(District  of  -Columbia; 

Fifth,  the  payment  to  Texas  of  a  large 
indemnity  for  the  relinquishment  of  her 
claim1;  to  New  Mexico. 

In  1S5S  a  bill  was  introduced  in  congress 
to  organize  the  territory  of  Nebraska, 
January  16,  1S'54,  Senator  Dixon,  of  Ken- 
tucky, having  given  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment abolishing  the  Missouri  Compromise 
in  the  case  of  Nebraska,  the  bill  was  re- 
committed to  the  committee  on  territor- 
ies and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  senator  from 
Illinois,  immediately  reported  a  bill  di- 
viding the  territory  into  two  territories, 
the  southern,  adjoining  Missouri  on  the 
west,  called  Kansas,  and  the  northern, 
adjoining  Iowa  on  the  west,  called  Ne- 
braska, and  repealing  the  Missouri  com- 
promise in  regard  to  slavery.  This  pre- 
cipitated the  inevitable  conflict  between 
slavery  and  freedom.  It  practically  de- 
stroyed the  WVhig  party. 


CON      I 


Tne  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  north 
had  grown  gradually  and  the  conviction 
had  become  general  that  there  cotuld  be 
no  lasting  compromise  with  slavery.  In 
the  south  the  more  aggressive  and  radical 
pro-slavery  leaders  gained  control  of  the 
democratic  party  and  through  it  the  com- 
plete domination  of  the  south.  In  the 
north  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise caused  great  excitement.  In  1S54 
when  Senator  Douglas  returned  to  Chica- 
go and  attempted  to  justify  his  act  the 
people  refused  to  hear  him  but  for  four 
days  yelled  and  hissed  him  until  he  re- 
tired from  the  meeting.  In  the  condition 
of  affairs  here  briefly  outlined  the  Major 
hall    convention    met. 

The  Major's  Hall  convention  was  sub  ■ 
stantially  the  first  state  convention  in 
Illinois  in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  In  1854  an  attempt 
was  made  toy  the  more  advanced  anti- 
slavery  men  of  the  state  to  organize  a 
new  party  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
the  slave  master's  power.  September  9, 
1854.  a  republican  county  convention  of 
the  voters  of  McLean  county  was  held  at 
Bloomington  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
state  convention  to  be  held  at  Spring' 
field  at  which  the  following  were  dele- 
gates to  the  state  convention:  Dr.  R.  O. 
Warinnerj  Dr.  J.  B.  Freese,  Oliver 
Graves,  A.  B.  Ives,  N.  N.  Jones  and  W. 
F.  at  Amy. 

The  state  convention  to  which  these 
delegates  were  appointed  met  at  Spring- 
field, October  5,  1854.  ,It  was  attended 
by  only  twenty-six  delegates  who  were 
mostly  abolitionists.  Owen  Lovejoy,  Acha- 
bod  Codding  and  Erastus  Wright,  being 
the  moving  spirits.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
October  it  i  ominated  John  E.  McClun  of  j 
McLean  county,  as  a  candidate  for  state 
treasurer.  In  a  short  time  the  name  of 
James  Miller,  of  Bloomington  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Judge  McClun. 

The  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  <». thor- 
ough organization  of  the  anti-slaer.  sen- 
timent of  the  state.  In  1S55  there  was 
no  state  election  in  Illinois  and  of  course  j 
no  organization  of  the  state.  It  was 
left  for  the  Major's  hall  convention  to  do 
that    work.' 

The  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit 
This  circuit,  organized  in  1S47,  consist- 
ed of  fourteen  counties  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  state:  Sangamon,  Taze- 
well. Woodford,  McLean,  Logan  DeWitt, 
Piatt,  Champaign,  Vermilion,  Edgar, 
Shelby,  Moultrie,  Macon  and  Christian. 
This  was  the  eighth  circuit  as  known 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends.  In  1S55  the 
circuit  was  reduced  to  Sangamon,  Lo- 
gan, McLean,  Woodfard,  Tazewell,  De- 
Witt,  Champaign  and  Vermilion.  In  this 
central  belt  of  the  state  the  waves  of 
emigration  from  the  north  and  south  met 
and  mingled.  It  was  the  debatable 
ground  between  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  those  who  were  the  friends  of  sla- 
very or  indifferent  to  its  aggressions. 
The  northern  part  of  the  state  was  over- 
whelmingly anti-slaverj^  the  southern  as 
bitterly  o). posed  to  them.  Which  .  ever 
party  won   the  center  won  the  fight. 

From  its  earliest  history  the  bjir  of 
this  circuit  was  exceptionally  strong,  In 
i.-lier  days  Including  Edwin  D.  Ba- 
ker, afterwards  Senator*  from  Oi^?on, 
James  A.  MoDougal,  senator  from  Cali- 
fornia: Stephen  A.  Douglas,  senator  from 
Illinois;  General  Asa,hel  Grldley,  of 
Bloomington;  and  Judge  Stephen  of 
Springfield  whom  Judge  Davis  after  a 
service  of  ten  years  as  circuit  judge  fif- 
teen years  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  and  six  years  as 
United     States     senator     pronounced     the 


ablest  lawyer  he  ever  met.  Many  able 
lawyers  from  outside  the  circuit  attend- 
ed the  courts,  including-  Norman  H.  Pur- 
ple of  Peoria,  formerly  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme  court,  T.  1.  Dickey  of  Ottawa, 
afterwards  jmlge  of  the  Supreme  court; 
Voorhees;  afterwards  yrnator  from  In- 
diana;   and    Usher,    afterwards    secretary 

o:    the    interior   from   Indiana.   In    every 
county    were   able  energetic   young   law- 
...  j   '  j<-iio  wuai."  to  make  their 
,i    ».xn   &i   Adlai    E.    ateven- 
■..aapy.    Judge    Law- 
Mac*  Walton,  Anthony  Thornton,  Oliver 

j.    u..u   u»hu    ^i.    Sjcott.     in    eaoii 

oou-w  (..J  Luis  large  circuit  two  terms 
of  court  were  held  eacn  year  In  whicn 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  other  leading  law- 
yers '  of  the  circuit,  Baker  McDougal, 
John  T.  Stuart,  Logan,  Leornad  Swell 
and  others  attended.  Lincoln  spent  sub- 
stantially half  of  each  year  on  the  cir- 
cuit. 

After  Sangamon,  Mr.  Lincoln's  home 
county,  was  attached  to  a  new  circuit, 
he  continued  to  attend  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit up  to  the  time  of  his  nomination.  Ho 
atttnded  the  spring  term,  1860,  of  the 
McLean  circuit  only  a  rew  weeks  before 
his    nomination. 

The  relations  between  the  court,  law- 
yers, jurors  and  senators  of  the  eighth 
circuit  was  peculiar,  one  that  has  long 
since  passed  away.  The  court  was  rath- 
er a  big,  family  consultation  presided 
over  by  the  judge  tnan  a  modern  court. 
Judge  Davis  personally  knew  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  circuit.  tChe 
jurors  were  then  selected  by  the  sheriff. 
In  McLean  and  probably  in  the  other 
counties,  substantially  tne  same  jurors 
appeared  from  term  to  term,  personal 
friends  of  Judge  Davis,  men  of  intelli- 
gense,  sound  judgment  and  integrity, 
wnose  verdicts  rarely  had  to  be  set  aside. 
Court  week  was  a  holiday  tor  the  people 
of  the  county;  political  years  there  was 
always  speaking  at  the  court  house  the 
parties  using  it  on  alternate  nights.  The 
people  attended  court  to  get  the  news, 
hear  the  speeches,  listen  to  the  excit- 
I  ing  trials  and  do  their  trading.  The  law- 
yers and  many  of  the  jurors,  witnesses 
and  suitors,  stopped  at  the  same  tavern. 
There  was  a  singular  comradshlp  of 
tuese  attendants  upon  court.  Without 
the  court  at  all  losing  its  dignity  thero 
was  a  freedom  and  fam^arlty  as  of  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  meeting  upon 
a  public  occasion  rather  than  the  for- 
mality and  dignity  assooiated  with  the 
Idea  of  a  modern  court.  Often  the  judges 
room,  which  so/netlmes  was  the  only  de- 
Bent  one  in  thi  tavern,  was  used  even- 
ings by  the  lawyers  in  their  consultations 
without  regard  to  the  presence  of  the 
Judge. 

In    several,    perhaps,    all    these    coun- 
ties young  lawyers  who  desired  to  avail 
themselves  of  Mr,  Lincoln  popularity  and 
who  perhaps  distrusted  their  own  ability 
to  prepare  and  try   cases   in   the  circuit 
court,   arranged  with  Mr.  Lincoln  to  al- 
low them  to  advertise  him  as  their  part- 
ner.    So  there   was  Lincoln   &  Jones   In 
this  county,  and  Lincoln  &  Smith  in  that; 
but    the    partnership    was   limited    simply 
to  Lincoln  trying  Smith  and  Jones  cases 
If  they  had   any,    and  dividing   fees  with 
them,    only  this   and   nothing  more.   The 
i  only  law  partners,  in  the  proper  accept- 
1  ance  of  that  term,  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  had, 
were   his  Springfield   partners.   Col.   John 
I  T.    Stewart,    early    in    his    legal    career, 
I  and  later,  William  II.  Herndon.    Stewart 
|  was  a  very  accomplished  gentleman  and 
lawyer,  a  chancery  lawyer  of  the  circuit 
whose    courts    he    always    attended.    Mr. 
Herndon   never   traveled   the  circuit. 


Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  court,  lawyers  and  all  at- 
tendants upon  the  court.  The  young  and 
Inexperienced  lawyers  received  from  htm 
wise  and  timely  advice  and  aid  in  their 
cases.  The  trial  of  cases  was  conduct- 
ed almost  entirely  by  these  leaders  at 
the  circuit,  Mr.  Lincoln  being  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  nearly  every  case 
tried.  A  crowd  always  gathered  around 
him  whether  in  court  or  elsewhere,  ex- 
pecting a  never-failing  story.  The  ev- 
enings were  a  contest  of  wit  for  the  pion- 
eer lawyer  always  had  a  good  story 
ready.  These  customs  Lot  the  circuit 
made   its   leaders   warm   friends. 

Around  the  circuit  grew  up  the  Influ- 
ences that  made  Abraham  Lincoln  pre- 
sident  of  the  United   States. 

At  Bloomington  were  three  men  des- 
tined to  exert  a  wide  influence  on  Mr. 
Lincoln's  career.  Jesse  W.  Fell,  Leonard 
Swett  and  David  Davis,  all  Whigs,  by 
previous  party  affiliations.  Mr.  Fell  first 
seriously  proposed  Mr.  Lincoln  for  pre- 
sident. Born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  of 
Quaker  parentage,  anti-slavery  to  the 
core,  coining  to  McLean  county  in  1832, 
a  young  lawyer,  he  early  abandoned  the 
law  and  egaged  in  dealing  in  lands,  en- 
tering 160  acres  in  Chicago  and  320  In 
Milwaukee,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
first  newspapers  and  of  the  first  public 
library  in  Bloomington,  a  horticulturist 
and  arborculturist,  planting,  13,000  trees 
In  Normal  alone  before  a  house  was  built 
there,  an  unrivaled  politician  but  always 
refusing  office  for  himself.  A  lover  of 
his  fellow  men  with  a  certain  disinter- 
estedness that  always  made  him  frlend3 
and  withal  possessing  a  remarkable  or- 
ganizing capacity.  By  his  skill  and  un- 
rivaled management  he  procured  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Normal  University  and  the 
Saldiers'  Orphans  Home  in  Normal.  An 
idealist,  yet  a  man  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical sense.  He  and  Lincoln  were  kind- 
red sprits.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
State  Republican  committee  in  1S5S  dur- 
ing the  memorable  campaign  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglass,  in  1S56  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  obliged  to  decline  the  ap- 
pointment of  Illinois  member  of  the  Kan- 
sas  national   committee   he  recommended 
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Mr.  Fell  to  fill  the  place.  He  early  con- 
ceived  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  proper  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  In  1860  and  en- 
tered upon  the  accomplishment  of  that 
design  with  his  usual  energy  and  per- 
|  sistence.  To  him  Mr.  Lincoln  addresses 
In  December  1859,  his  brief  autobiogra- 
phy. By  personal  address,  by  corres- 
pondence and  through  the  press  at  home 
and  in  other  states  he  was  unceasing  in 
his  advocacy  of  Mr.    Lincoln. 

Lenorad  Swett  a  native  of  the  stats 
of  Maine,  was  the  advocate  for  the  west, 
tall,  swarthy,  handsome,  with  the  most 
melodious  voice  man  ever -possessed.  Mr. 
Fell .  by  reason  of  his  intelligence,  ear- 
nestness, persistence  and  disinterested- 
ness was  singularly  persuasive.  Mr. 
Swett  by  the  clearness  of  his  mental 
conceptions,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  his 
geniality  and  eloquence  was  eaually  in- 
fluential. Last  but  not  least  was  David 
Davis,  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  a  large 
portly  man  of  singular  physical  and  men- 
tal quickness  and  energy,  a  native  of 
Maryland  and  by  temperament  and  edu- 
cation a  conservative,  he  was  profoundly 
attached  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  resisted  all 
attempts  to  detach  him  from  the  politi- 
cal  fortunes   to  his   friend. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination 
he  threw  himself  into  the  movement  with 
the  whole  force  of  a  strong  personality; 
Each  of  these  three  men  read  their  fel- 
low men  as  they  would  read  a  book  in- 
stinctively perceiving  their  character,  the 
motives  and  influences  that  would  af- 
fect them.  In  the  Cnicago  convention 
that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  in  I860  their 
influence  was  most  potent.  Judge  Davis 
by  common  consent  took  charg-e  of  the 
Lincoln  forces.  Davis,  Fell  and  Swett 
were  incessant  in  their  labors,  address- 
ing delegations,  laboring  with  individual 
delegates  and  caucusing  and  directing 
the  contest  and  with  the  aid  of  Palmer, 
Yates  and  other  earnest  friends,  won  the 
victory. 

The  bar  of  the  eighth  circuit  were 
hard-working  men  of  the  highest  inte- 
grity, character  and  ability.  Their  in- ' 
fluence  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  career  h»s 
never  been  properly  recognized.  We  hope 
some  one  may  write  a  paper  fully  treat- 
ing of  this  subject. 
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General  B.  D.  Pritchard,  Captor  of 

Jeff  Davis,  Was  Allegan  Resident 


Honored  Commander  of  4th 
Michigan  Cavalry  Died  in 
1907;  Served  4  Years  as 
State  Treasurer. 


ALLEGAN,  Aug.  1G — This  city 
has  had  a  number  of  noted  citi- 
zens but  its  most  prominent  one 
was  the  late  Gen.  Benjamin  D. 
Pritchard  who  captured  Jeff  Dav- 
is, president  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy shortly  before  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war.  This  honor 
brought  to  Allegan  nation-wide 
fame  and  honor.  General  Pritch- 
ard was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry,  which 
gained  much  renown  in  the  de- 
partment   of   ihe    Cumbeilanu. 

This  regiment  was  recruited  and 
organized  during  the  summer  of 
1862  by  Colonel  Robert  H.  G. 
Minty,  previously  lieutenant  col- 
onel of  the  Third  Michigan  Cav- 
alry. It  was  mustered  into  the 
service  at  Detroit,  Aug.  29,  1862. 
Of  its  12  companies  of  100  men 
each,  Co,  L.  which  took  the  field 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Ben- 
jamin D.  Pritchard,  was  recruited 
almost  entirely  from  Allegan 
County.  The  county  was  also  rep- 
resented in  the  field  and  staff, 
non-commissioned  staff,  and  Com- 
panies A,  C,  D,  E,  F.  and  G. 
GALLANT    FIGHTERS 

During  its  whole  term  of  serv- 
ice the  Fourth  Cavalry  proved  a 
most  reliable  and  gallant  regi- 
ment. It  was  justly  proud  of  its 
fighting  reputation,  and  performed 
an  unusual  amount  of  duty,  tak- 
ing part  in  over  90  battles  and 
skirmishes.  It  was  the  first  regi- 
ment to  enter  Murfreesboro  on 
the  morning  of  Jan.  5,  1863,  and 
from  the  9th  to  the  19th  of  that 
month  it  was  engaged  in  an  im- 
portant cavalry  expedition  to  Har- 
peth  Shoals,  by  which  Wheeler's 
Forrest's  and  Wharton's  mounted 
rebels  were  driven  beyond  Har- 
peth  river.  In  this  movement,  the 
men  suffered  terribly  from  lack 
of  supplies,  cold  weather,  and 
constant    wet    garments. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1863, 
the  Fourth,  with  other  regiments, 
was  warmly  engaged  with  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and 
lost  14  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  Among  the  wound- 
ed was  Capt.  Pritchard,  then  in 
command  of  the  battalion.  The 

next  day  the  gallant  Fourth  fired 
the  first  shot  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  and  subsequently 
protected  the  left  and  rear  of 
Rosecrans'  army  and  the  trains 
moving    to    Chattanooga. 

GET   SPENCER   RULES 

At  Nashville  on  the  2Sth  of 
March,  1864,  under  supervision  of 
Capt.  Pritchard  the  men  received 
new  horses  and  equipments  and 
were  armed  with  the  then  new 
Spencer  rifles  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  then  advanced  into  Georgia 
where  the  Cavalry  began  us  ardu- 
ous and  dangerous  labors  in  co- 
operation with  Gen.  Sherman's 
army  which  was  then  advancing 
on  Atlanta. 

At  Gravelly  Springs,  Ala.,  the 
members  suffered  severely  for 
want  of  rations  and  were  obliged 
to  subsist  on  parched  corn  for 
several  days.  This  was  in  March, 
1865.  The  Fourth  Michigan  ana 
the  Third  Ohio,  commanded  by 
Liiut.   Col.   Pritchard   marched   ail 


night  on  the  17th  of  April  to  save 
the  double  bridges  over  the  Flint 
river.  On  the  morning  of  April 
18th  a  gallant  sabre  charge  was 
made  by  one  batallion  of  the 
Fourth  and  it  captured  every  man 
in  the  rebel  forces  left  to  destroy 
the    bridges. 

On  May  7,  1864,  ihe  Fourth 
Michigan,  440  strong,  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Pritchard  left  Macon,  Ga.,  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  followers  who  were 
known  to  be  making  their  way  to 
the  coast  to  flee  the  country. 
STRIKE    DAVIS'    TRAIL 

They  struck  the  trail  of  the 
fugitives  at  Abbeville  on  May  9. 
Col.  Pritchard  selected  153  of  his 
best  mounted  officers  and  men  ami 
moved  rapidly  in  a  circutuous 
route  to  intere'ept  them.  At  Irwins- 
ville  at  J  a.  m  ,  May  10  the  colonel 
learnec  that  a  train  belonging  to 
Davis  was  encamped  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant.  At  daybreak  Gen. 
Pritchard  and  his  men  advanced 
silently  without  being  observed  to 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  camp, 
then  dashed  forward  and  secured 
the  whole  camp  before  the  aston- 
ished inmates  could  grasp  their 
weapons. 

Corporal  George  Munger  of  Co. 
C  and  Private  Andrew  Bee  of  Co. 
L,  the  latter  of  Martin  township, 
Allegan  County,  observed  two  per- 
sons in  women's  dress  moving 
rapidly  away.  Munger  Ordered  a 
halt.  He  was  told,  "This  is  my 
mother-in-law,  going  after  water. 
Let  her  pass." 

Seeing  further  disguise  was  use- 
less Jeff  Davis  straightened  up, 
threw  the  pail  he  was  carrying 
away,  and  discarded  his  disguise. 
His  companion,  who  was  Mrs. 
Davis,  exclaimed;  "Don't  shoot 
him!     Don't   shoot   him!" 

Davis  exclaimed;  "Let  them 
shoot  if  they  choose;  I  may  as 
well  die   here  as  anywhere." 

At  this  time  Col.  Pritchard  rode 
up  and  Davis  asked  if  he  were 
the  officer  in  command.  The  col- 
onel said  he  was  and  asked  how 
he  should  address  his  interlocutor. 

"Call  me  whoever  you  please," 
said    the    rebel    chieftain. 

"Then  I  shall  call  you  Davis," 
replied   Pritchard. 

Davis  then  admitted  that  was 
his  name  and  suddenly  drew  him- 
self up  with  great  dignity  and  ex- 
claimed: "I  suppose  you  consider 
it  bravery  to  charge  a  train  of  de- 
fenseless women  and  children,  but 
it  is  theft,  it  is  vandalism." 
TAKES  DAVIS  TO  MACON 

Gen.  Pritchard  then  escorted  his 
prisoners  to  headquarters  at  Ma- 
con. From  Macon,  Gen.  Pritchard, 
with  26  ofticeis  and  men,  was  or- 
dered to  Washington  as  a  special 
escort  for  Davis  and  his  party,  giv- 
ing Davis  into  custody  of  the  com- 
mandant at  Fortress  Monroe. 

For  ]<is  gallant  services  in  cap- 
turing President   Davis   Gen.   Prit- 


chard was  breveted  brigadier  gen- 
eral. The  famed  Fourth  Michigan 
Cavalry  was  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  1, 
1865. 

Gen.  Pritchard  was  born  in  Nel- 
son township,  Ohio,  and  died  at 
his  honi3  in  Allegan  Nov.  26,  1907, 
in  his  73rd  year.  He  was  buried 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  way  grand  treas- 
urer of  the  State  I.  O.  O.  P.,  a 
position  he  filled  over  25  years. 
He  had  bi^en  a  member  of  Allejsn 
Lodge,  No.  105.  of  Allegan  for 
over  40  years.  Mrs.  Pritchard  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  by  several 
years.  They  had  two  children: 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Wilkes  and  Harry 
L.  Pritchard,  the  latter  dying  a 
few  years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilkes  lived  with  Gen.  Pritchard 
and  now  occupy  the  beautiful 
home.  Gen.  Pritchard  was  con- 
nected with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Alegan,  and  several  years 
before  his  death  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Allegan,  being  president  until 
his  death. 

Gen.  Pritchard  not  only  served 
the  nation  and  his  home  town,  but 
his  state  as  well.  He  was  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  land  office  for 
four  years  and  state  treasurer  four 
years.  Of  his  immediate  family 
the  daughter  and  two  grandsons: 
Dudley  Pritchard  and  Kenneth 
Pritchard,  of  Grand  Rapids  re- 
main. 
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Man  Who  Knew  Lincoln  Tells  of  Career 


Addison  G.  Proctor,  the  only  surviving  delegate  to  the  Wigwam  convention  of  1860,  surrounded  by 
children,  i?  whom  he  recounts  stories  of  martyred  President.  The  children  are,  left  to  right,  seated:  Bertha 
Palmer,  Edward  Ryerson,  Joseph  Ryerson  Jr.  (on  Mr.  Proctor's  knees),  and  Pauline  Palmer.  Seated  on 
Boor:  Louise  Neff  and  Nancy  Ryerson.  [tribune  Photo.] 
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Delegate  at  Nomination  of 
Lincoln  Helps  Honor  Memory 

Illinois  Leads  Nation  in  Observance  of  Birth  of  Emanci- 
pator, Centering  at  Chicago  and  Springfield. 
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CHICAGO,  Feb.  12.— Illinois,  the, 
state  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  adoption 
and  where  his  body  is  entombed,  paid 
special  tribute  today  to  the  great 
emancipator,  on  his  the  116th  anni- 
versary   of    his    birth. 

The  most  pretentions  of  the  ob- 
servances were  in  Chicago,  where  he  i 
was  nominated  for  president  in  1856, 
and  in  Springfield,  where  he  practiced 
law  for  years  and  where  his  mortal 
remains  found  rest. 

The  Springfield  commemoration 
was  held  in  the  state  capitol,  the 
principal  speaker  being  Lottie  Hoi- 
man  O'Neill,  the  only  woman  legis- 
lator with  more  than  one  term  of 
service. 

Informal  ceremonies  also  were 
planned  at  Lincoln's  massive  tomb. 

Lieutenant  General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
who  at  25  was  a  major  general  com- 
manding a  division  in  '  hp  Union  army 
<  :■  ■ .ten  intimately,  was  the 
o#rftral  tj|j»i-ob|  Uhiengo's  observ- 
ances, lie  u  .•  iVPtti  i  f  ■  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  at  noon  awf)  was  on  the 
program  for  Die  principal  address  at 
a    Lions'  club   observance  tonight. 

Others  participating  in  the  day's 
cerernoni.es  in  Chicago  were  Major 
General  Harry  C.  Hale,  command- 
ing the  Sixth  Corps  area;  Major 
General  George  Bell  Jr.,  commander' 
of  the  old  33d  division,  and  former. 
Governor  Joseph  W.  Fifer,  a  private 
in   the    Union   army.  » 

Speech     Disappointing. 
Fifty-one    Republicans    wrote       the 
speech     that       nominated       Abraham 
Lincoln,    and    they    made    a    poor   job 
of    it,    in    the    opinion    of    Addison    G. 
Proctor,    sole     surviving   delegate      to 
the  Chicigo  Republican  national  con-  j 
vention  at  which  Lincoln  was  chosen  I 
as    the     party's      presidential    candi- 
date.     Mr.    Proctor,    now    in    his    85th  j 
year,  is  here  on  a   lecture  tour.       His  j 
|  home   is   in   Saint   Joseph,   Mich. 

The  nominating  speech  for  Lincoln  ' 
was   entrusted    by   the   delegation     to 
Norman   E.   Judd,   a   Chicago   lawyer, 
Mr.  Proctor  said. 

"We  all  looked  with  particular  in- 
terest to  that  nominating  speech,  as 
Mr.  Lincoln's  position  before  the  con- 
vention differed  from  that  of  all  other 
candidates,"  Mr.  Proctor  declared. 
"The  other  candidates  had  their  pub- 
lic records  to  recommend  them,  but 
Lincoln  had  none.  So  we  were 
anxious  to  hear  what  Judd  would  say. 
"In  some  respects  the  nominating 
speech  of  Mr.  Judd  was  disappoint- 
ing. It  seemed  to  lack  cohesion  and1 
force." 

I.aler,  Mr.  Proctor  said,  he  learned 
why.  The  whole  affair  of  Lincoln's  | 
nomination  was  put  in  the  bands  of  a 
committee  of  50,  and  when  it  came  to 
writing  the  Speech,  the  committee  put 
it  in  Judd's   hands. 

"They  knew  he  was  a  smart  law- 
yer," Mr.  Poctpr  said,  "still  they  were 
not  very   enthusiastic  over  Judd  hav- 


ing the  whole  thing.  So  they  ar- 
ranged that  he  was  to  write  it  and 
then  submit  It  to  each  one  of  the  50, 
to  take  out,  or  add,  what  they  thought 
was  necessary. 

"By  the  time  they  got  through  with 
it.  there  was  not  much  left  of  Judd's 
speech.  The  speech  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Chicago  convention 
heard  had  been  written  by  51  men." 
Tomorrow,  Sergeant  Boggs,  the  only 
living  person  who  witnessed  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
will  address  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutives'  club. 

Borrowed    Money. 

A  letter  of  Lincoln's,  at  the  time  it 
was  written  a  hard-tip  '  downstate 
lawyer  in  need  of  funds,  has  been 
made  public  by  Miss  Idaletta  Camp- 
bell, of  La  Salle,  who  sent  it  to  the 
Chicago  Historical  society  and  said  it 
had  never  before  been  published.  The 
i-'ti-r,  addiessel  to  A,  Campbell,  her 
father,  a  close,  friend  of  Lincoln's 
and     later     eon-  i ■,  ;  .-man,     follows: 

"In  1 S 5 7  you  gave  me  a  ntliorit  y  to 
draw  on  you  for  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $600,  I  see  clearly  that  such 
a  privilege  would  be  more  available 
now,^\«n   it  was  then. 

"  n    aware    that    Uiese    times   are 

ligl  .r  now  than  they  were  then. 
Plf  write    me    at    all    events,    and 

:wl  er  you  can  do  anything  or  not. 
[  s  .  continue  grateful  for  the  past." 
Campbell's  correspondence 
sh  -that   the   money  was   used    hy 

LI,  -r  traveling  about  the  state  dur- 
iin£       .e    Llr.coln-Douglas    debates. 
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Proctor,  Addison  G. 


15,    1922. 


Nominated  Lincoln 


Addison  G.  Proctor,  last  surviv- 
ing delegate  to  the  historic  Repub- 
lican national  convention  in  1860, 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  President,  who  is  now  living  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


( 


i 


t 


roctor  ,   A.   Or. 


> 


City  Civic  Clubs  To  Hear 
A.  G.  Proctor,  Who  Helped 
In  Lincoln's  Nomination 


Addison  G.  Proctor,  one  of  the 
very  few  men  now  living  who  knew 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  who  is  the 
sole  surviving-  member  of  the  famous 
"wigwam"  convention  which  nomi- 
nated Springfield's  greatest  citizen 
for  president  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  the  honored  guest  and  speak- 
er at  -the  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  club 
Wednesday  noon  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
hotel.  While  this  is  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  club,  because 
of  interest  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Proctor  and  in  the  address  he  will 
deliver,  the  members  of  the  club 
have  Issued  an  Invitation  to  the 
members  of  other  civic  clubs  to  at- 
tend. Reservations  must  be  made 
in   advance. 

The  entire  program  of  the  Kiwanis 
club  will  be  devoted  to  commemo- 
ration of  Lincoln,  coming  but  two 
days  before  the  hundred  and  six- 
teenth anniversary  of  his  birth,  and 
to  consideration  of  the  outstanding 
incidents    in    his    life. 

The  story  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  convention,  will  be 
an  exceptionally  interesting  one.  Al- 
though 86  years  old,  Mr.  Proctor  is 
hale  and  hearty,  and  is  a  forceful 
speaker.  He  was  a  speaker  at  the 
Eastern  Iowa-Illinois  convention  of 
Kiwanis  clubs  and  several  members 
of  the  Springfield  club  heard  him  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Proctor  is  the  last  living  con- 
tact which  the  world  has  with  the 
historic  convention  which  proposed 
Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  His  com- 
ing to  Springfield,  the  home  of  Lin- 
coln, bears  unusual  interest.  He  will 
be  present  only  for  the  Kiwanis 
luncheon,  as  he  will  be  going  through 
this  city  to  fill  an  engagement  on 
Lincoln  day,  Thursday. 

The  meeting  Wednesday  noon  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  past  presidents  of 
the  Kiwanis  club,  Logan  Hay,  Sid- 
ney Breese  and  Corwine  E.  Roach. 
Mr.  Hay  will  introduce   the   speaker. 

The  Kiwanis  club  will  give  a 
Ladies'  night  party  Thursday  eve- 
ning, February  19,  at  the  St.  Nicho- 
las hotel. 


Member  Of  Famous 
'Wigwam*  Convention 
Which  I  lamed  Lincoln 


ADDISON  G.   PROCTOR 


committee.  R.  Allen  Stevens  was  In 
charge  of  the  entertainment  program. 
Turkeys  for  the  dinner  were  supplied  by 
H.  M.  Merriam,  vice-president  of  the 
bank. 
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istoric  Events  Leading 
To  Nomination  Of  Lincoln 
Vividly  Told  By  Proctor 


In    a    simple,    straightforward    but  >vSt.   Joseph,   Mich., 


Intensely  dramatic  fashion  the  story 
of  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  president  of  the  United 
States  at  the  famous  Wigwam  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  January,  1860, 
was   told   by   Addison   G.   Proctor   of 


only  survivor  of 
this  convention,  to  an  assemblage  of 
more  than  two  hundred  people, 
members  of  the  Kiwanis  and  other 
civic  clubs  of  the  city,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel 
yesterday   noon. 

Although  8G  years  old,  Mr.  Proc- 
tor is  an  exceptionally  fine  speaker, 
and  held  his  audience  until  the 
close  of  his  lengthy  but  extremely 
interesting  talk.  The  expression 
heard  on  all  sides  after  he  had  con- 
cluded his  dramatic  story  was: 
"That  was  the  finest,  most  inter- 
esting story  about  Lincoln  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  interest 
which    I    ever    have    heard." 

Other    Clubs    Represented. 

The  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Proc- 
tor spoke  was  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Kiwanis  club,  to  which  the 
members  of  the  other  civic  clubs 
and  the  public  in  general  were  in- 
vited because  of  wide  interest  in 
the  coming  of  Mr.  Proctor,  so 
closely  identified  with  Lincoln  in 
those  days,  to  Lincoln's  home  city. 
The      occasion      also      marked      the 


sixty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  left 
Springfield  for  Washington  to  as- 
sume the  presidency,  a  fact  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Proctor  in  his  talk 
when  he  quoted  passages  from  Lin- 
coln's famous  farewell  address. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  taken  for  a 
visit  to  the  Lincoln  home  and  tomb 
and  also  for  a  visit  with  Henry  B. 
Rankin,  who  studied  law  in  Lin- 
coln's office,  yesterday  morning,  be- 
fore leaving  yesterday  afternoon  for 
Lincoln,  where  he  spoke  last  eve- 
ning. Three  past  presidents  of  the 
Kiwanis  club,  Logan  Hay,  Sidney 
S.  Breese  and  Corwine  E.  Roach, 
were  in  charge  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Roach  presided,  and  Mr.  Hay,  thr 
club's  first  president  and  president 
also  of  the  Lincoln  Centenni;  1  asso- 
ciation,   introduced   Mr.   Proctor. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  a  member  of 
the  steering  committee  of  six  men 
who  placed  Lincoln's  name  before 
the  Republican  national  convention 
in  1860,  gone  down  in  history  as 
the  Wigwam  convention.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  from 
Kansas.  He  told  the  story  of  the 
convention,  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  nomination  of  Lincoln, 
of  his  subsequent  election,  the  story 
of  his  leadership  of  the  nation  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war,  and  of  the  brief 
triumph  which  ended  In  death  at 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  before  the 
Great  Emancipator  was  brought 
back  to  his  home  city,  where  his 
tomb  Is  now  the  shrine  of  the 
world. 

His  remarkable  memory  was  only 
equaled  by  the  dimple  clarity  of  his  story, 
the  depth  of  the  drama  played  out  by 
(he  lanky  Tlllnolsan,  who  became  a  world 
figure  as  he  presented  It,  and  the  in- 
tensely human  story  of  Lincoln  as  he 
revealed     it. 

"The  year  1860  Introduced  Into  our 
national  life.  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  name 
known  and  honored  the  world  over  now 
as  that  of  the  greatest  citizen.  We  who 
knew  Lincoln  in  that  time  realized  In 
these  later  days  how  fortunate  we  were, 
fortunate  in  the  clear  vision  which  seemed 
to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  in 
the  integrity  of  purpose,  the  high  moral 
courage,  the  rugged  honesty,  the  confi- 
dence in  the  people  of  this  country  and 
their  determination  to  uphold  the  ideals 
of  this  nation,  which  was  Lincoln's.  For- 
tunate that  we  could  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  to  that  glorious  and 
victorious  end  when  we  saw  the  flag 
floating  over  every  fort  of  the  nation, 
with  not  a  star  dimmed,  not  a  stripe 
obscured,  no  slave  in  all  the  land.  And 
we  knew  then  that  we  had  not  been 
disappointed  In  our  choice  of  Lincoln, 
when  we  named  him  for  the  high  office 
of   president   of    these   United    States. 

"How  this  man  born  In  obscurity,  who 
secured  his  learning  outside  the  school 
house,  came  to  your  own  state  at  the  age 
of  21,  and  so  impressed  himself  on  the 
state  and  then  upon  the  nation  that  he 
became  our  accepted  leader  must  ever 
remain  one  of  the  most  dramatic  Rnd 
interesting    chapters   of   our   history. 

"Even  then  slavery  was  growing  as  a 
political  power,  growing  more  dictatorial. 
It  had  spread  over  the  south,  and  out- 
raged the  north  by  the  brutal  enforce- 
ment of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  and  tlren 
sought  to  Invade  our  free  states.  When 
we  gathered  at  the  Republican  conven- 
tion in  1  SfiO.  in  the  Wigwam  In  Chicago, 
the  attitude  of  the  convention  was  one 
I  of  exasperation.  The  administration  of 
Buchanan  had  seemed  entirely  In  sym- 
pathy   with    slavery. 

"Here  w»s  our  country  known  as  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,     sounding    the    praises    of    freedom. 


while  four  hundred  thousand  human  be- 
ings were  bondsmen.  Our  country  stood 
before    the   world    as   a   hypocrite. 

"The  convention  went  on  record  as  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  world  to  pur 
vast  uninhabited  territory  lying  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  promised  them 
the  opportunity  to  build  homes  for  a.  free 
people.  We  dedicated  this  territory  to 
freedom.  And  we  must  find  the  rnm 
for  the  office  of  chief  executive  of  cur 
country  who  would  stand  foursquare  back 
of  this  dedication. 

"  'To  whom  do  we  dare  trust  the  lead- 
ership?' we  asked  ourselves.  And  thus 
far    we    had    found    no    man. 

"From  the  east  to  the  convention  hf».S 
come  a  large  and  splendidly  organized 
delegation,  headed  by  Thurrov  Weed, 
who  were  backing  Senator  William  H. 
Seward,  of  New  York.  From  New  Jersey 
came  a  delegation  backing  William  L. 
Dayton.  From  Pennsylvania  the  support- 
ers of  Simon  Cameron,  perhaps  the  most 
progressive  senator  of  the  day.  From 
Ohio  the  supporters  of  Simon  P.  Chase. 
From  Missouri  a  delegation  favoring  the 
eminent    Kdward    Bates. 

"But  Illinois  had  given  its  support  to 
a  man  who  had  never  been  governor,  nor 
Judge,  nor  senator,  Just  a  plain  citizen, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Horace  Greeley,  of  The  New  Tork 
Tribune,  who  had  been  preaching  the 
gospel  of  anti-slavery  for  twenty  years, 
came  as  the  delegate  from  Oregon.  Out 
in  that  state  a  convention  had  been 
called  and  a  delegate  elected,  but  there 
was  no  one  willing  to  make  the  trip. 
Greeley  had  not  been  Included  In  the 
New  Tork  delegation,  so  the  Oregon  cre- 
dentials  were   sent   to   him. 

"The  convention  lasted  three  days. 
There  were  these  six  candidates  before  It. 
Karly  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day. 
with  all  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
convention  done,  we  adjourned,  announc- 
ing that  we  would  proceed  to  balloting 
the  next  morning.  Tou  cannot  imagine 
the  Intense  situation  which  developed. 
Its  Intensity  was  awful.  Bach  of  those 
delegations  visited  each  member  of  our 
committee,  and  you  would  have  thought 
to  listen  to  them  that  unless  their  candi- 
date was  nominated  the  country  was 
bound     for     certain     destruction. 

"Greeley  was  for  Bates.  He  had  a 
most  Ingenious  argument.  It  was  that 
our  country  was  being  split  by  section- 
alism. Slavery  was  an  issue.  To  reach 
over  Into  one  of  the  slave  states  and 
select  the  candidate  was  to  eliminate 
this    sectionalism. 

"About  tf*at  time  the  name  of  Lincoln 
began  coming  before  us.  We  said  to 
Greeley.  'What  do  you  think  of  Abraham 
Lincoln?'  He  answered,  after  some 
thought,  'Abraham  Lincoln  Is  a  pretty 
adroit  politician.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  out  here  in  Illinois,  who  seem  to 
see  something  In  him  which  the  rest 
of  us  haven't  discovered.  What  an  in- 
teresting history  he  has,  and  what  gr°at 
campaign  literature  it  would  make.  But 
he  has  had  no  experience  in  national 
affairs.  I  doubt  if  the  people  would  sup- 
port an  untried  leader.  No.  I  don't  think 
Abraham    Lincoln    would    do.' 

"And  we  said  to  him,  and  to  the  other 
easterners.  'Tou  come  to  us  like  the  wise 
men  of  the  east,  but  you  are  off  on  your 
astronomy.  Tou  don't  know  a  fixed  star 
from    a    star    of    the    first    magnitude.' 

"Theft  there  was  announced  as  waiting 
to  see  us  a  delegation  of  thirty  unionists 
from  the  slave  states  of  the  south.  We 
had  them  sent  in.  They  were  as  reso- 
lute looking  a  set  of  devils  as  I  ever 
saw.  Mountaineers  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
breed,  ready  to  shoot  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat.  They  were  led  by  Casslus  Clay,  cf 
Kentucky,  their  spokesman,  the  typical 
Kentucky  colonel,  smooth  but  dangerous. 
He   said   to   us: 

"  'Gentlemen,  we  are  on  the  brlnk#of  a 
great  Civil  war."  He  seemed  to  see  a 
iook  of  incredulity  on  our  faces,  so  he 
went  on,  'That  fact  soon  will  be  flashed 
to  you  so  that  you  -will  understand  It, 
and    know   that    it    Is   true.      The    south    Is 


preparing  for  war,  for  the  dissolution  of 
the    union. 

"  'We  want  you  to  name  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  was  born  among  us,  and  I 
believe  he  understands  us.  If  you  do 
this,  you  will  unite  the  Unionists  of  the 
south  with  the  Union  army  of  the  north. 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
Unionists  In  the  south,  men  like  these 
you  see  here,  who  will  join  with  you.  Do 
this  for  us,  name  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
let  us  go  home  and  prepare  for  the 
conflict/ 

"Here  was  a  new  issue.  We  said,  "If 
there  is  one  spark  of  unionism  in  the 
south  let  us  do  ail  In  our  power  to  en- 
tourage it.'  So  we  began  to  think  of 
ways  to  do  so,  and  each  time  someone 
would  say,  """!'«»'  =  »  -rccd  Idea,  but  it 
means  Abraham  Lincoln.'  'That's  a  vital 
matter,  yes,  but  it  means  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.* Until  finally  we  said  to  each 
other,    'Well,    why   not   Abraham   Lincoln?' 

"Then  the  other  delegations  came  to 
us.  Vermont  said  they  would  vote  for 
Lincoln.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
said  the  whole  of  his  state  would  vote 
for  Lincoln.  Governor  Lane,  of  Michi- 
gan, wanted  Lincoln.  Iowa  wanted  a 
western    man,    and    they    said    Lincoln. 

"But  the  Seward  men  said,  'He  won't 
do.'  We  realized  the  tremendous  re-' 
sponsibility  which  rested  upon  us.  It 
seemed  that  the  existence  of  our  whole 
party  depended  upon  our  action.  But, 
led  by  the  Hand  which  never  leads 
astray,  we  gave  to  the  nation  at  that 
critical    time,    Abraham    Lincoln." 

Mr.  Proctor  then  told  of  the  surprise 
manifested  by  the  whole  nation,  of  the 
doubt,  which  turned  gradually  to  surety, 
to  confidence  in  Lincoln,  until  finally  at 
the  election  of  Nov.  6,  1860,  Abraham 
Lincoln  carried  every  state  of  the  north 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Republican  party  scored  its  first  national 
victory. 

After  that  came  the  secession  of  the 
southern  states,  the  war,  the  response 
to  Lincoln's  call  for  men  when  the  first 
army  of  75,000  encamped  on  the  Potomac 
was  followed  by  more  and  yet  more  un- 
til they  marched  from  every  state  of 
the  north,  Into  Washington  with  the 
song,  "We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham, 
three  hundred  thousand  strong."  Even 
the  south  kept  the  promise  of  Casslus 
Clay,  and  its  Unionists  joined  the  union 
army    of    the    north. 

Mr.  Proctor  continued  his  vivid  story 
through  the  long  four  years  of  the  war, 
when  Lincoln  waited  in  great  patience, 
until  finally  the  clouds  of  war  rolled  back 
and  revealed  Appomatox,  and  peace  de- 
scended upon  the  union  preserved  under 
his  leadership.  Then  Lincoln's  tragic  as- 
sassination, followed  by  a  nation's  grief, 
and  the  long,  slow  journey  of  the  funeral 
train  across  the  country,  bringing  him 
back  to  his  home  in  Springfield  for 
burial. 

Pointing  to  the  members  of  the  G.  A.  R-, 
veterans  of  this  great  strife,  who  were 
the  Klwanis  club's  guests,  Mr.  Proctor 
said,  "Let  us  take  hold  of  Lincoln's 
faith,  his  Ideals,  the  cause  which  these 
brave  men  fought  for,  and  keep  our  na- 
tion free  in  her  proud  independence  bo- 
fore     all    the    world." 


Procter,  Addison  B. 


Last  of  delegates  who  nominated  Lincoln 


Last  Surviving 
Lincoln  Delegate 


In  1860,  Dies 


HiLS 


By  the  Associated  Press 
CHICAGO,  Feb.  16— Addison 
B.  Proctor,  87,  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  the  last  surviving 
delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Abraham  Lincoln  for 
president,  died  here  early  to- 
day at  the  home  of  his  grand- 
son, Richard  H.  Proctor. 

On  Lincoln's  birthday  a  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Proctor  had  ad- 
dressed 500  children  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  with  other 
similar  addresses  made  re- 
cently had  exhausted  him. 

Mr.  Proctor  attended  the 
convention  of  1860  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Kansas.  He  was  only 
21  years  old  then  but  was 
head  of  the  Emporia,  Kansas, 
land  office,  having  moved  to 
that  state  from  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  his  birthplace. 
After  Lincoln's  election,  Proc- 
tor became  the  President's 
confidential  agent  in  a  num- 
ber  of  matters. 
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Proctor,    Addison   G. 


SPEAKING  TRIP 
*   FATAL  TO  FRIEND 
OF  ABE  LINCOLN 


Addison  G.  Proctor  Dies; 
in  Grandson's  Home. 


Exhaustion  due  to  giving  public 
speeches  before  and  on  Lincoln's 
birthday,  Feb.  12,  caused  the  death 
yesterday  of  Addison  G.  Proctor,  87, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  national  Re- 
publican convention  which  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  at 
the  "Wigwam  in  Chicago  in  1860. 

Mr.  Proctor  died  at  the  home  of  his 
grandson,  -Robert  H.  Proctor,  5544 
Loomis  avenue,  where  he  had  been 
since  Lincoln's  birthday,  unable  to  re- 
turn to  his  home  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich, 
Death  was  so  sudden  that  relatives 
living  outside  Chicago  were  unable  to 
reach  his  bedside. 

Much  Sought  as  Speaker. 

During  the  last  few  years,  with  the 
dwindling  of  the  ranks  of  those  men 
who  had  a  hand  in  making  Abraham 
Lincoln  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Proctor  had  been  more  and 
more  sought  after  as  a  speaker.  He 
also  had  written  of  his  experiences  in 
helping  to  keep  Kansas  a  free  soil 
state,  and  his  memories  of  the  great 
meeting  at  the  Wigwam  in  1860. 

Addison  G.  Proctor  was  born  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1838.  His  father 
was  owner  of  a  fleet  of  fishing 
Bchooners  and  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature. 

In  1857,  when  Adaison  Proctor  was 
19,  he  was  filled,  with  the  enthusiasm 
to  stop  the  extension  of  slave  ter- 
ritory and  went  to  "  Bleeding  Kan- 
sas," the  scene  of  irregular  warfare 
between  pro-slavery  and  free  soil 
settlers.  He  worked  in  a  store  in 
Lawrence,  Kas,,.  and  later  went  to 
Emporia,  all  the  while  taking  such  an 
interest  in  affairs  that  though  he  was 
only  25  years  old,  he  was  sent  as  one 
of  the  six  territorial  delegates  from 
Kansas  to  the  Republican  convention 
in  Chicago  where,  Lincoln  was 
nominated. 

Deals  with  the  Indians. 

Following  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war  the  young  Kansas  delegate  was 
given  the  task  of  going  into  Indian 
territory  and  winning  over  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  to  the  Union  cause.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Lincoln  again 
called  on  him,  that  time  to  investigate 
an  army  beef  scandal. 

In  the  last  few  years  Mr.  proctor 
spoke  often  in  Chicago.  Last  Thurs- 
day he  spoke  to  500  children— many  of 
them  descendents  of  Chicago  pioneers 
who  had  been  supporters  of  Lincoln 
— at  the  Chicago  Historical  society. 


ADDISON  G.  PROCTER  DIES 


Survivor  of  Lincoln  Convention  in 
1860  Succumbs  Here. 


Exhaustion     Follows     Speeches      on 
Emancipator's  Birthday. 


Addison    G.     Procter,     last    surviving 
delegate  to  the  convention  at  Chicago  in 
1860    which    nominated    Abraham    Lin-  I 
coin,   and   a  confidential   agent   for   the  ! 
civil  war  president  throughout  his  ten-  > 
ure   of   office,   died   early  this  morning 
at  the  home  of  his   grandson,   Richard 
H.   Procter,   6544   Loomis  strep' 

His  death,  according  to  attending  phy- 
sicians, was  the  result  of  exhaustion 
from  a  series  of  speeches  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  on  and  before  Lin- 
coln's birthday. 

Collapsed    Saturday    Vig-hl. 

Mr.  Procter,  who  was  87  years  old 
and  lived  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  arrived 
at   his   grandson's   home   In   a   state   of 

[  collapse  Saturday  evening.  A  physician, 
hastily  summoned,  held  little  hope  for 
his  recovery  and  this  morning  the  aged 
supporter  of  "Honest  Abe"  died  before 
members  of  his  family  from  out  of  the 
city  could  reach  his  bedside. 

Mr.  Procter  was  born  in  Gloucester,  I 
Mass.,  in  1838.  In  1857  he  declined  the 
opportunity  to  enter  in  his  father's 
prosperous  fishing  fleet  and  headed 
westward,  establishing  himself  at  Em-  j 
poria.  Kas.,  then  the  center  of  the 
westward  migration.  There  he  was 
made  head"  of  the  Emporia  land  office 
and  gained  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity to  such  an  extent  that,  altho.u  ;h 
only  21  years  old,  he  was  sent  in  I860 
to1  Chicago  as  the  Kansas  deleg^ti  to 
the  republican  nominating  convention. 
Entered    National    Politics. 

There  he  entered  the  turmoil  of  na- 
tional politics,  a  buffer  between  the 
easterners  who  were  afraid  oA  Lincoln 
as  a  republican  president  and  the  west- 
erners and  southerners  who  saw  in 
him  the  champion  of  their  cause.  Fol- 
lowing the  nomination  and  election  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
war,  the  Kansas  delegate  was  then  in- 
trusted with  the  mission  of  winning 
over  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  the 
Union  colors.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
Lincoln  again  called  upon  him,  this 
time  to  serve  as  the  president's  repre- 
sentative to  investigate  the  "Army 
Beef"    scandal. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Procter  had  spoken  to  Chicagoans  on 
frequent  occasions  of  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln. Last  week  he  spoke  to  nearly 
500  children,  including  the  grand- 
childten  and  great  grandchildren  of  the 
pioneers  of  Chicago  at  the  Chicago  his- 
torical  society. 


ADDISON  PROCTOR 
FUNERAL  TO  BE 
HELD  HERE  TOD  A  Y 

Funeral    services    for    Addison     G.  ■ 
Proctor,    who    died    Monday    morning/ 
will    be    held    this   arternoon    at    230 
o'clock  at  the  chapel  of  Lain  &  Son,  : 
»i3d    street    and    Harvard    avenue. 

-Mr.  Proctor  was  the  last  surviving' 
delegate  to  the  Republican  convention 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  | 
the  presidency  in  Chicago  in  1860  1I<* 
was  87  years  old  and  physicians  said 
his  death  was  hastened  by  exhaustion 
from  the  strain  of  delivering  several 
Lincoln   addresses  recently. 

The  body  will  be  placed  In  a  vault 
it  Mount  Hope  cemetery,  where  it  will 
be  held  until  June  1.  when  it  will  be 
removed  to  Mr.  Proctor's  homo,  St 
Joseph,  Mich.  There  it  will  be  buried 
beside  that  of  his  wife,  Eliza  Procter 
who  died   in    l'»is. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  a  member  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Kiwanis  club,  and  mem 
bers  of  that  organization  will  act  as 
pallbearers.  He  Is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Louise  Clarke  of  St 
Joseph,  and  Mrs.  Lyda  Mulliken,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  and  by  seven  grand- 
children. 


Last  of  the  Abe  Lincoln 
Wigwam  Delegates  Talks 

Addison  G.  Proctor  of  St.  Joseph. 
Mich.,  only  surviving  delegate  to  the 
"Wigwam  convention  which,  in  1860. 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency}  yesterday  addressed  an 
audience  of  500  boys,  at  "Wilson  Ave- 
nue Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Pfoctor,  who  is  85 
years*  old,  is  touring  the  northwest  in 
celebration  of  the  coming  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birth. 
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Stories  of  His 

Tact  and  Memory. 

The  reverence  and  the  affection  of  these 
"prairie  fathers"  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
find  touching  expression. 

"I  have  passed  my  80th  year,  and  thank 
the  dear  Lord  of  Glory  that  I  knew  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  had  the  privilege  of  la- 
boring for  his  election  to  the  presidency," 
is  the  way  John  W.  Proctor  prefaced  a 
narrative  of  his  recollections. 

"My  father  moved  to  Illinois,  settlirtK 
in  St.  Clair  County,  across  the  river  from 
St.  Louis,  in  1813.  When  the  Winnebago 
war  closed;  and  all  that  great  Sangamon 
country  was  opened  for  settlement,,  he 
moved  to  Fancy  Creek,  in  Sangamon 
County,  ten  miles  north  of  Springfield. 
Ten  years  later  he  moved  to  Pulton  Coun- 
ty. We  Ttnew  Lincoln  as  a  rising  young 
lawyer  and  legislator.  I  was  not  person- 
ally iiitimate  with  him  until  the  campaign 
of  1858,  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation from  Fulton  County  to  the  State 
Convention,  which  brought  Mr.  Lincoln 
out  for  the  Senate  against  Senator  Doug- 
las. As  Mr.  Douglas  was  to  be  in  our 
county  Monday,  the  15th  of  August  of 
that  year;  I  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln,  suggest- 
ing that  he  come  over  on  Saturday  and 
remain  over  Monday  to  speak  to  our  peo- 
ple the  day  after  Douglas.  I  have  his 
reply.  In  which  he  says  in  his  terse  way: 
'I  don't  think  Mr.  Douglas  would  like  me 
for  an  auditor,  but  I  will  be  with  you 
on  the  17th,  if  you  think  you  can  give  me 
a  good  audience.'  " 

His   Courtesy. 

It  is  history  that  Mr.  Lincoln  followed 
Douglas  throughout  th$t  campaign, 
"camping  on  his  trail,"  but  it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
thoughtful  of  the  proprieties  and  careful 
to  do  nothing  which  Mr.#  Douglas  might 
think  discourteous, 

"Mr.  Lincoln  came,  was  my  guest,  and 
delighted  a  fine  audience  with  a  speech 
that  was  an  excellent  forerunner  of  the 
great  debates  later,"  said  Mr.  Proctor. 
"Late  in  that  wonderful  political  year,  at 
my  request,  he  came  once  mors  into  our 
county  and  spoke  at  Vermont,  October 
31.  It  was  a  cool  day.  The  rain  fell 
steadily.  Butt  he  spoke  from  under  an 
umbrella  for  more  than  an  hour  to  over 
a  thousand  people." 

Mr.  Proctor'3  recollection  of  Lincoln 
dates  back  to  college  days  in-  1814  at 
Jacksonville. 

"I  was  a  sndent  at  Illinois  College  that 
3'ear."  he  said.  "In  June  word  came  to 
the  college  that  there  would  be  political 
speaking  at  the  Courthouse  Monday  even- 
ing. There  were, no  daily  papers  at  that 
time  in  our  section,  and  the  people  were 
glad  to  get  their  news  at  these  political 
gatherings.  Nearly  a  hundred  of  us  went 
down  on  that  ocasion.  We  were  ad- 
dressed, as  I  now  recall,  by  a  Mr.  L.  C 
Woodson  for  the  Democrats.  During,  his 
speech  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  char- 
acter of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  riad 
been  president  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  close  of  the  speech  a  tall,  dark  man 
in  a  corner  of  the  courtroom  arose  and 
said:  'Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you 
will  come  out  to-morrow  evening,  I  will 
try  to  reply  to  the  very  able  address  of 
this  evening.'  So  we  all  went  flown  from 
College  Hill  and,  with  the  citizens  from 
the  town,  we  rilled  the  courtroom.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Woodson,  said  he 
had  been  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Woodson's  address,  for  it  reminded  him 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  when  his 
mother  and  he  (Lincoln)  removed  to'  Illi- 


Remarkable   Memory. 

"He  said:  'We  had  all  our  effects  in 
one  wagon  and  had  one  yol;e  of  oxen  for 
a  team,  We  camped  by  the  way.  One 
night,  after  we  entered  Illinois,  we  were 
so  fortunate;  as  to  find  a  deserted  cabin 
in  which  to  camp.  1  made  a  good  fire 
in  the  wide  fireplace  and  carried  in  such 
of  our  effects  as  mother  needed  for  our 
comfort  while  wailing  for  supper.  I 
noticed  at  one  end  of  the  cabin  a  sort 
of  shelf,  and  there  was  something  that 
looked  lik'i  a  newspaper  on  it.  A  news- 
paper was  a  rarity  in  those  days,  worth  a 
dollar  apiece,  even  at  a  time  when  a  man 
would  work  all  day  for  25  cents  in  silver. 
I  found  the  paper  to  be  one  published  at 
Vandalia,  then  the  capital  of  Illinois.  I 
found  in  it  a  speech  made  before  the 
Legislature  by  my  friend  Woodson  here, 
then  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  in 
which  was  a  very  warm  defense  of  the 
character  of  John  Quincy  Adams.'  Then 
Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to  quote  from  the 
speech  whole  paragraphs,  until  it  brought 
Mr.  Woodson  to  his  feet,  saying:  'Abe. 
stop.  I  was  a  Whig  then,  but  am  a 
Democrat  now.' 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Proctor,  "the 
laugh  was  on  Woodson,  but  all  was  in 
good  humor.  The  incident  serves  to  illus- 
trate Mr.  Lincoln's  wonderful  memory 
and  tact  in  political  debate.  The  speeches 
of  Woodson  and  Lincoln  opened  the  cam- 
paign of  1844  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
Lincoln  was  then  35  years  old." 
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PROCTOR  WON1,  fc  f 
10MEIHALHSH0USE 

Man  Who   Saw  Lincoln   Dying 
Has  Grown  Attached  to 
•        Refuge  of  Paupers. 


COULDN'T     LEAVE     CRONIES 


r^j    Was    Lonesome    at    First,    but 
s>/'     'as  Many  Friends  Now  and 
n-y]         Fears  to  Venture  Forth. 


Thomas  Proctor,  who  was  present  at 
the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  may 
have  been  one  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room  in  which  Lincoln  died,  in  all  prob- 
ability will  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  on  Blackwell's  Island,  where  he 
now  is. 

Timothy  Daly  of  280  Adelphi  Street. 
Brooklyn,  and  other  old  friends  of 
Proctor  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  well- 
known  lawyer  and  naturalist  in  this 
city  had  planned  to  start  a  fund  to 
care  for  him  in  some  other  place  during 
his  remaining  days,  but  Proctor  himself 
Is  far  from  anxious  to  leave  the  place. 
He  has  told  several  persons  who  have 
questioned  him  on  this  point  during  the 
last  week  that  he  was  satisfied  where 
he  was,  and  did  not.  think  a  change 
would  be  for  the  better.  A  State  In- 
spector who  called  on  Proctor  after 
reading  the  stories  in  The  New  York 
Times  asked  him,  if  he  would  rather  be 
in  another  institution,  but  Proctor 
thought  not. 

"  I  was  very  lonesome  when  I  first 
came  here,"  said  Proctor,  "  and  it  took 
me  a  long  time  to  get  acquainted.  Now 
I  have  some  good  friends  here.  I  might 
make  a  great  mistake  in  leaving.  There 
are  some  fine  old  fellows  .here.  They'  re 
very  good  to  me." 

Mr.  Pioctor  told  Dr.  Charles  A.  Leale  ! 
»>f  500  Madison  Avenue  that  he  was  sat-  | 
isfied  with  his  place  in  the  City  Home, 
but  he  added  conservatively,  "  as  long 
lis  it  lasts."  Even  if  he  were  given  his 
choice  of  places  to  go  and  insured  of 
plenty  of  money,  Pioctor  said  that  he 
would  b;>  afraid  of  making  a  blunder, 
If  he  left  Blackwell's  Island.  He  was 
glad,  however,  to  receive  presents  of 
money  with  which  to  buy  tobacco  and 
othor  comforts.  But,  locking  at  the 
trees,  open  spaces,  stretches  of  lawn, 
the  river,  the  views  of  the  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  waterfronts,  the  old  man 
said  that  he  was  pretty  well  convinced 
that  he  would  be  butter  off  to  stay 
Where  he  was. 

Th':  largo  number  of  letters  which 
"nave  come  to  Tut  New  York  Times 
since  the  story  of  Proctor  was  first 
printer'  icate  that  there  are  now  liv- 

ing t> '  .st  four  persons  who  were  in 
the  /om   in    Peterson's    place   oppo- 

site r'ord's  Theatre  on  the  night  of 
April  14  and  the  morning  of  April  15, 
18*55,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  lay  dying. 
Three,  of  these  have  been  mentioned  al- 
ready—Proctor, Dr.  Charles  A.  Leale, 
who  as  a  young  army  surgeon  was  the 
first  to  attend  Lincoln  after  he  was 
shot,  and  Robert  E.  Lincoln,  the  only 
surviving  son   of   the   Emancipator. 

Stenographer  Called. 

'The  fourth  said  to  be  still  living  is 
James  Tanner  of  Schoharie  County. 
Jinown  in  G.  A.  R.  circles  as  Corporal 
Tanner.  He  volunteered  when  a  mes- 
senger from  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
asked,  for  any  one  in  the  crowd  about 
Peterson's  who  knew  shorthand  to  step 
forward.     Tanner  presented  himself  and 


v/as  led  into  the  house  where  Lincoln 
lay  to  t'ke  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
of  the  shooting.  Mr.  Tanner  gave  a 
vivid  account  of  this  in  a  paper  printed 
in  1920  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation" 
Society.  Mis  account  of  the  actjplty  J>; 
the  house,  of  the  numbers  coming  and 
rolnr  show  how  It  was  possible  for  a 
number  of  persons  to  have  visited  the 
chamber  thus  reconciling  the  divergent 
accounts  of  eyewitnesses,  jwho  named 
different  sets  of  persons  as  those  Pres- 
ent Mr.  Tanner  was  appointed  to  Fed- 
oral  offices  by  Presidents  Harrison  and 
Roosevelt  and  is  still  living,  according 
to  one  of  the  letters. 

Since  THE  Nf,w  York  Times  reprinted 
the  wood  Cut  from  Frank  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated Newspaper  of  April  -!).  1800, 
showing  Proctor  and  others  present  at 
the  bedside,  a  great  many  similar  wood 
cuts  in  other  publications  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Some  show  Mrs.  Lin- 
ccfln  at  the  deathbed,  but  most  of  the 
eyewitnesses  say  that  she  was  not 
there  Others  have  Vice  President  John- 
son there,  but  the  account  of  Corporal 
Tanner  and  others  Is  that  Johnson 
1  new  nothing  of  the  events  of  the  iVght 
rntil  he  was  aroused  in  the  morning  by 
R*|nator  Stewart  and  others  and  In- 
former] chat  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  ,  . 

The  evidence  that  the  bed  in  which 
Lincoln  died  belonged  to  William  T. 
nark,  a  young  Massachusetts  soldier, 
is  overwhelming,  but  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  that  Proctor  was  his 
room-mate.  Proctor's  close  connection 
with  the  President's  death  rests  mainly 
r.n  the  authority  of  Clark  himself,  who, 
recording  to  one  of  his  letters,  super- 
vised the  engraving  of  the  woodcut  in 
J  eslie's  which  makes  Proctor  one  of  the 
central  figures.  The  most  complete  in-1 
formation  regarding  the  past  life  of 
Proctor  was  furnished  in  a  letter  by  Dr. 
John  Musser,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  in  New  York  University,  who 
s>aid  : 

Knew  Proctor  in  His  Prime. 
"  I  first  met' him  Bedford,  Pa.,  twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  of  high  school 
age.  Mr.  Proctor  came  to  Bedford  as 
a  lawyer  to  settle  an  estate.  His  wife, 
about  the  same  time,  inherited  a  prop 
erty  there  Called  The  Grove,  where 
they  resided  for  about  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  returned  to 
Brooklyn. 

"At  this  time,  1001-03,  he  was  in  the 
fullest  health,  mentally  and  physically. 
able  to  carry  on  his  profession,  to  work 
on  the  grounds  of  the  preperty  or  to 
walk  miles  through  the  woods  and  fields. 
After  I  had  known  him  about  a  year 
and  he  realized  my  interest  in  the  events 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  talked  freely  of 
rds  life  in  wartime  Washington  f>nd 
finally  told  me  the  story  that  Mr. 
Daly  has  related,  and  the  details  of 
which  your  reporters  have  collected. 
The  account  he  gave  me  varied  in  no 
particulars,  except  that  I  am  under 
tho  impression  that  Vie  said  he  was  19 
years  of  age,  not  17,  at  the  time,  and 
that  he  then  looked  older  than  he  was. 
As  he  was  Acting  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Ordinance  Bureau  under  Secretary  of 
War  Stanton,  I  think  the  age  he  gave 
me  was  perhaps  more  accurate.  The 
woodcut  in  Leslie's,  which  undoubtedly 
contains  his  portrait,  shows  him  as  al- 
most certainly  older  than  17. 

"  In  relating  the  incidents  of  the  night 
of  April  14-15  to  me  at  my  age  he  had 
certainly  nothing  to  gain,  and  he  never 
took  to  himself  any  credit  for  giving 
such  assistance  as  anv  real  American 
would  have  been  humbly  proud  to  have 
rendered  to  our  great  President.  He 
also  impressed  on  me  the  physical 
beauty  an.!  strength  of  the  President's 
powerful  shoulders  and  arms,  as  re- 
vealed during  the  surgeon's  examina- 
tion, and  the  peaceful  calm  of  his  faco 
after  deatK 


"  After  his  return  to  Brooklyn,  late  In 
the  year  1903,  I  corresponded  with  Mr. 
Proctor  until  shortly  after  his  wife's 
death,  when  he  ceased  to  answer,  and  I 
lost  track  of  him.  When  I  came  to  New 
York  to  llVe,  in  l!M'i,  I  made  an  effort 
to  trace  him,  but  my  first  Information 
came  through  The  NEW  York  Times  of 
Saturday, 

,  "  We    fin-t    met    b<  f    a    mutual 

*«c»rest  In  bird.-,  pels  and  nature  study 
generally,  and  for  a  year  I  saw  him 
several  times  each  week.  He  then  1ml 
a  collection  of  forty  or  fifty  wild  birds, 
most  of  which  he  ha  aft'-r  falls 

from  their  nests  before  they  wen  ready 
to  fly,  and  most  of  them  he  a  stored  t« 
liberty  afu  r  studying  their  gongs  and 
habits.  Several  refused  to  accept  their 
freedom,  and  remained  around  the 
house  and  grounds   until  he  left. 

"As  a  naturalist,  1  am  convinced  he 
had  few  superiors.  He  once  told  mo 
that  he  had  four  interests  in  life— hu- 
manity, books,  animals  and  flowers,  in 


the  order  named.  As  a  man  he  was  a 
brilliant,  cultured  gentleman  of  unfail- 
ing courtesy  and  absolute  honor.  His 
unsupported  word,  in  regard  to  any 
event  In  which  he  had  first-class  knowl- 
edge, I  would  have  accepted  without 
question. '' 

Old    Letter   Recalls    Details. 

The  Leslie's  woodcut,  which  showed 
Proctor  at  the  deathbed,  also  pictured 
H.  J.  Safford,  another  roomer  of  the 
house.  A  copy  of  an  interesting  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Safford  on  April  20, 
1S60,  six  days  after  the  assassination, 
was  furnished  by  James  S.  Collins  of 
400  West  118  th  Street.  The  letter  was 
written  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Gardner  of  16  East 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  who 
was  the  head  of  a  glris'  boarding  school. 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Safford  said  that  he 
was  sitting  with  Clark  in  Clark's  room 
when  the  commotion  across  the  street 
at  Ford's  theatre  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. Safford  went  down  the  steps  when 
the  party  of  men  bearing  the  wounded 
man  crossed  the  street, 

"  I  begged  of  Major  Rathbun,  who  was 
in  the  advance  and  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  theatre,  '"  continued  the  letter, 
"  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  bring  him  in 
the  house,  as  he  was  bleeding  badly, 
at  the  same  time  hastening  toward  the- 
door  followed  by  those  carrying  the 
President.  I  held  open  the  door,  while 
Mr.  Clark  showed  them  to  his  room  on 
me  first  floor  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  It 
being  the  most  convenient  place  to  take 
him.  He  was  laid  on  Mr.  Clark's  bed 
still  alive.  " 

According  to  Safford's  letter,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  visited  the  room,  but  Captain 
Robert  Lincoln  was  the  only  member  of 
.  the  family  present  when  he  died.  His 
I  letter  continued  : 

"  The  house  has  been  surrounded  with 
people  night  and  day  since  the  affair 
took  place,  and  hundreds  have  visited 
the  room  in  which  he  died,  some  as  If 
with  a  motive  of  idle  curiosity  or  to 
obtain  some  relic,  others  enter  with  un- 
covered heads  bowed  down  and  look 
upon  the  bloody  pillows  with  tears  in 
their  eyes.  The  occupant  of  the  room 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  house  are 
very  careful  that  nothing  is  taken  away. 
A  member  of  the  London  Corn  Kx- 
ihange  called  Sunday  and  begged  for  a 
feather  from  the  pillow  on  which  he 
died,  which  was  given  him:  he  seemed 
to  think  it  quite  a  treasure  and  care- 
fully deposited  it  in  his  pocketbook. 
have  several  little  relics,  but  could  not 
get  enough  of  anything  to  send  a  great 
deal  to  mv  frl<  nds.  I  inclose  you  a 
feather  from  the  pillow  on  which  he 
died,  a  piece  of  white  lace  worn  by 
Mrs  L  when  he  was  shot,  and  a  piece 
of  cloth  that  was  put  under  his  head 
when  he  was  probed,  the  black  lace 
Is  a  piece  that  was  nuns  on  the  door- 
knob as  soon  as  he  died  find  was  the 
fir  t  mourning  hung  for  his  death, 
have  n  little  of  his  hair,  and  a  two-cert 
piece  that  was  placed  on  his  eyes 
his  death.  Frank  Leslie's  will  contain 
Illustrations  which  1  think  will  be  as 
perfect  as  woodcuts  can  make  them." 
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proctor,  Thomas 


Lincoln  died  in  his  bed 


MAN  IN  WHOSE  ROOM  I  INmr  w 
,,     ,DIED  INMATE  OF  PAUPFR  S^ 

t>    ^HERECAIXSTHETOAGICMGHt! 


/ 

(INTERNATIONAL  NEWs/V 
NEW   YORK,    Oct.    1.   _   The 
man    in     whose    bed     Abraham 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  died    is 
now  a  pauper  in  the  city  home 
on   Blackwell's   Island,     it     waa 
yarned  here  today.     The  man  is 
Thomas    Proctor,    twenty    years, 
ago   an    able    lawyer    here.      He 
beca.no   an   inmate    of   the    ho8- 
Pital  in  1915,  following  a  break 
down  in  his  health.  k' 

WilkeV  Bnooth,  aprocTonratr    by 
number    of   men     „         ,  saw    a 

Proctor  is  Probably  one  of  Vh» 

coin.      The   story  'ft?  tnLm- 
corroborated   byV'wE?  c?t   of 


J  ne   old    man    never   rarori    ♦« 
make    capital    of   the    sufrv     a 

ssssn.40. '»  B^ti 

men^redLinco^n^h^SX 

my°roomeS  TW^i  He  died  *n 
I  Stay°edmtherTeha,  1?^'™' 
there  when  he  died  »  **  Was 

JecMo*^?^  hand  on   the  «b. 

Proctor  had  told  ^™  t^     Clear- 
story      He  w»«  «,      T  the  entire 

clerk  and  shared  w,  l1clvll,.an 

a  young  army^ff&fX  wa» 

Procf8  ?ld  at  the  tij"e  Wa9 

kn^^Ln'Ho^f8   beCame 
James  S    Ke  h       '°f      sculptor, 


J  9  -  IV  __ 

Thomas  Proctor,  in  whose  bed 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  died,  is  a 
pauper  on  Blackwell's  Island  New 
York  City.  Proctor  says  he  room- 
ed opposite  Ford's  theater  in 
Washington  when  Lincoln  was 
shot  and  that  he  guided  men  car- 
rying the  wounded  president  to 
his    room.  %.  .***>?.  f».J    <»i^ 
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,  Morton,  Fer&uson,  Mfinaely,.-  Proctor T~Sa.v&g« 


HIM" 

Tomorrow 


CORNELIUS     SAVAGE,     as    a 
boy,  played  ball  in  President 
Lincoln's  back  yard.    He  is  now 
78  and  hearty,  working  as  a  sales- 
man in  a  New  York  jewelry  shop. 
"When   the  Civil  war  broke   out  I 
wanted  to  join  the  army.    My  father 
wouldn't  let  me.     So   I  ran  away   to 
Washington   with   two    other   Brook- 
lyn boys,"  he  said. 

"I  got  into  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment. 

"Some  of  the  boys  formed  a  ball 
team.  I  became  captain  of  it.  The 
best  place  to  play  was  oh  the  grounds 
of  the  White  House.  We  made  that 
our  field. 

"Oftimes  President  Lincoln  would 
watch  us.  Once  he  walked  out  on 
the  field  and  stood  behind  the  catcher. 
"When  a  new  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic buildings  was  appointed,  we  were 
chased  from  the  field. 

"A  few  days  later  I  met  the  presi- 
dent. He  was  an  easy  man  to  ap- 
proach. ,  .  ,, 
-He  listened  to  my  story  and  told 
me  to  tell  the  boys  to  go  right  on 
playing."  . 
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PROPER,    0.    tf. 


He  Saw  Lincoln  Shot 

C.  W.  Proper  of  Bangor,  Maine,  Eye  Witness, 
Writes  of  Assassination 

C.  W.  Proper,  a  subscriber  to  People's  Popular  Monthly,  sends 
a  letter  which  should  be  particularly  interesting  to  other  readers 
in  Lincoln's  birth  month.  Mr.  Proper  is  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  the  historic  audience  at  Ford's  Theater,  April  14,  1865,  when 
Lincoln   was   assassinated. 

Mr.  Proper  is  89  years  old,  and  lives  at  Bangor,  Maine.  He 
writes : 

At  that  time  I  was  cashier  in  a  restaurant  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  called  the  Hopkins  Restau- 
rant, named  for  one  Captain  Hopkins  who  had  earlier  commanded 
a  steamboat  on  Lake  Champlain.  This  restaurant  was  patronized 
largely  by  members  of  Congress,  actors  and  actresses.  I  acquired 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  quite  a  number  of  theatrical  people. 

On  the  night  of  April  11,  1865.  I  had  the  first  seat  on  the  left  of 
the  middle  aisle,  sixth  row  back  from  the  stage.  I  could  see 
plainly  the  occupants  of  the  President's  box,  the  President,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  Major  Rathbone  and  Miss  Harris  (Major  Rathbone's 
fiancee.    Senator    Harris'    daughter.) 

On  the  second  floor,  as  the  President  and  his  party  came  in,  the 
people  who  filled  the  theater  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered.  After 
entering  the  box.  Lincoln  advanced  to  the  front,  leaned  out  and 
smiled,  and  waved  his  hand.  The  eyes  of  all  were  watching  the 
stage,  when  suddenly  a  shot  rang-  out.  For  seemingly  a  minute, 
the  whole  house  was  paralyzed. 

Not  a  move  was  made  until  Mrs.  Lincoln  screamed  out.  "The 
President  has  been  shot,"  and  Booth  jumped  from  the  box  to  the 
stage  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below.  His  spur  caught  in  the 
flag  that  with  the  picture  of  Washington  decorated  the  front  of 
the  box.  Booth  fell  back  on  to  his  left  hand  (that  is  probably 
when  he  broke  his  leg).  He  arose  quickly  to  his  feet,  waving  a 
dagger  in  his  right  hand,  facing  the  audience,  strode  diagonally 
across  the  stage  uttering  these  words,  "Sic  Semper  Tjrannus"  and 
went  out  at  the  left  side  of  the  stage.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  no 
one  attempted    to    stop   him. 

At  7:20  a.  m.  next  morning  President  Lincoln  passed  quietly 
away. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  shooting  of  Booth  as  Sergeant  Boston 
Corbett  told   me: 

Booth  had  a  horse  held  by  a  boy  in  an  alley  way  at  the  side 
entrance  of  the  theater.  He  left  by  this  entrance,  mounted  his 
horse,  kicked  the  boy  as  he  mounted,  rode  across  the  city  to  the 
old  navy  yard  bridge  that  crossed  the  Anacostia  river,  a  branch  of 
the  Potomac.  Booth  told  a  plausible  story  to  the  sentry  who 
guarded  the  bridge  and  he  let  him  pass.  How  Booth  got  by  the 
pickets  who  guarded  the  city,  no  one  seems  to  know.  Booth  rode 
to  the  home  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  who  set  his  broken  leg. 

Later  Booth  and  an  associate,  David  Herold,  who  met  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  had  to  hide  in  a  barn  on  the  Garrett 
farm  where  they  were  surrounded  by  a  squad  of  cavalry  under 
Lieut.  Col.  Conger.  Herold  wanted  to  surrender,  which  he  did. 
While  they  parleyed  some  one  dropped  a  lighted  match  in  the 
straw  on  the  barn  floor.  The  fire  lit  up  the  inside  of  the  barn. 
Sergt.  Corbett,  through  a  crack  in  the  barn,  shot  Booth  in  the 
neck.     Booth  lived  about  three  hours. 

Corbett  had  been  a  scout  on  the  frontier  before  the  Civil  War. 
Was  a  crack  marksman  and  clever  at  lassoing  wild  horses.  When 
the  plainsmen  pursued  wild  horses,  the  best  marksman  was  called 
upon  to  nerve  them  by  just  grazing  the  top  of  the  nock  with  a 
bullet.  The  marked  horse  would  fall  and  before  he  could  get  up 
they  would  have  a  lasso  on  him.  That  was  what  Corbett  tried 
to  do  to  Booth.  Being  somewhat  excited  and  nervous  he  missed 
and  shot  him  in  the  neck. 

Corbett  went  back  to  Washington  under  arrest  for  disobeying 
orders.  The  Secretary  of  War  released  him  and  he  received  $2545 
out  of  the  $75,000  of  the  prize  money   offered   for   Booth's  capture. 

Booth's  body  was  taken  back  to  Washington,  put  on  board  the 
"iron-clad  Monitor"  Montauk  at  the  navy  yard.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Capt.  E.  A.  Nichols,  in  my  possession  now,  dated  Soldiers 
Home,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct.  10th.  W2.  He  writes  me  that  a 
messmate  who  served  in  the  navy  saw  Booth's  dead  body, 
dressed   in  the  same  clothes  he  wore,   the  night  he  shot   Lincoln. 

Much  has  been  written  of  what  became  of  Booth's  body,  all  of  ir 
mere  speculation.  There  is  probably  no  one  living  today  who 
knows   the   entire   truth. 
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PROVOST,  ANDREW  J. 


LINCOLN  AS  HE  KNEW  HIM 


FEW  of  the  men  who  knew  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  when  he  came  from 
the   Middle   West   to   assume   his 
duties  as  President  of  the  United 
States  are  still  alive  to  tell  their 
j  Impressions  of  the  rather  uncouth,  lanky 
!  n  an   from    "  out   there  "    who    suddenly 
j  found     himself     the    '  most     conspicuous 
!  figure  at  a  dramatic  moment  in  history- 
One  of  these  men,  Andrew  J.  Provost, 
Who  out  of  his  eighty-seven  years' '  ex- 
]  perience  has  many  interesting  stories  to 
tell  of  old  New  York,  Was  the  man  who 
Introduced    Horace    Greeley    and    Abra- 
ham    Lincoln     when     the     latter     came 
1  through  Albany   in  1861   on   his  way  to 
j  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Provost  is  a  lawyer  and  has  had 
an  office  in  Temple  Court  for  thirty- 
five  years.  As  a  friend  of  Horace 
Greeley,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  the  founder 
i  of  The  New  York  Times,  and  other  men 
of  that  time  he  recalls  many  rem- 
iniscences of  interest  to  old  settlers. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  he  was  appointed  a  member 
( of  the  committee  which  entertained 
|  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Albany  when  he 
I  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  for  the 
,  itauguration. 

"  Thurlow  Weed,  the  then  Republican 
boss  in  New  York  State,  and  William 
Seward  were  there  to  get  all  the  plums 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  give  out,"  said  Mr. 
Fravost,  the  other  day,  discussing  some 
of  the  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  meeting 
with  the  President.  "  They  also  wanted 
to  take  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  to 
.the  Governor's  mansion  instead  of  to 
the  Delavan  House,  where  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  public  reception.  Our 
branch  of  the  committte  decided  we 
would  at  least  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  if  he 
would  care  to  have  a  reception  at  the 
Delavan  House. 

"  I  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
con-mittee,"  continued  Mr.  Provost, 
"  which  was  appointed  to  meet  the 
President  on  his  arrival  at  Utica  and 
acccrnpany  him  to  Albany.  Horace 
Grerley  had  come  up  to  the  capital  es- 
pecially to  see  Lincoln,  and  it  looked  for 
some  time  as  if  there  would  be  little 
Chance  of  his  getting  aboard  the  train. 
Finally  Ben  Camp  came  to  me  and 
a."ked  me  to  try  to  smuggle  Greeley 
through  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
"  When  the  train  drew  into  Utica  and 
we  were  hurrying  aboard,  the  guard 
Who  was  counting  the  number  of  people 
who  were  getting  into  the  Presidential 
coach  pushed  Greeley  back  and  said 
there  were  too  many.  I  was  behind 
Greeley,  but  w»  ioth  managed  to  get 
eu  to  the  train.  The  committee  was 
taken  up  and  introduced  to  the  Presi- 
dent. When  I  saw  him  and  saw  his 
party  I  was  shocked.  They  were  the 
must  disreputable  looking  crowd  I  ever 
taw.  Covered  with  dirt,  they  looked  as 
though  they  had  just  come  from  the 
fields.  Of  course,  I  was  all  eyes  for 
|Jr.  Lincoln,  He  sat  slouched  down  in 
bis  seat,  a  big  black  hat  on  his  head 


covered  with  dust.  His  shoes  looked  as 
if  they  had  never  been  blackened.  His 
pants  did  not  go  down  to  the  tops  of 
them.  1  said  to  myself,  '  Can  this  be 
the  President  of  the   United   States?  ' 

"  Well,  after  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  had  left  him,  I  stepped  for- 
ward and  said,  '  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  serious 
indiscretion.' 

"  He  looked  down  on  me  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  '  Well,  my  son,  what  is 
it?  '  I  said,  '  I  have  been  asked  to  give 
Mr.  Greeley  the  chance  to  talk  to  you 
and  I  have  smuggled  him  on  to  this 
train.' 

"  '  Is  Mr.  Greeley  on  this  train?  '  he 
asked.  '  Yes,  sir,  may  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  introducing  him  to  you?  '  '  No, 
sir,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  '  take  me  to  Mr. 
Greeley.' 

."  When  he  got  back  to  his  seat  I  had 
been  thinking  about  the  troubles  of  the 
committee  and  wondering  where  the 
President  was  finally  to  be  entertained, 
so  I  went  over  again  and  said,  '  Mr. 
President,  I  have  another  matter,  to 
talk  with  you  about  if  you  will  permit 
me.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  Assembly  over  who  was 
to  entertain  you.  A  part  of  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  take  you  to  the  Gover- 
nor's mansion  for  entertainment  and 
the  other  part  of  the  committee  is 
very  anxious  to  entertain  you  at  the 
Delavan  House  in  Albany,  so  that  every- 
one may  have  a  chance  to  greet  you  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
a  Democrat.  But  we  Democrats  want 
to  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  clique 
of   the   Republican   Party.' 

"  Just  then  the  General  who  had 
charge  of  the  President's  party  came  up 
and  said  that  the  Governor  had  made 
all  arrangements  to  take  care  of  the 
party. 

"  J»i\  Lincoln  turned  round  sharply 
and  said,  '  General,  you  telegraph  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  that  if  I  hear  any  more 
of  this  I  won't  stop  at  Albany  at  all, 
but  go  straight  through  to  New  York.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  and  did  a  funny 
thing— he  wrinkled  up  his  nose  in  little 
fine  wrinkles,  and  his  eyes  snapped  ; 
then  he  said,  '  That  will  settle  it.  I 
am   going  with  your  committee.' 

"  We  took  him  to  the  Delavan  House, 
where  he  was  very  unassumingly  en-  I 
ttrtained.  There  was  a  great  crowd,  of 
course.  And  ho  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  I 
looked  very  different  from  the  two 
people  we  had  met  on  the  train.  The 
President  was  nicely  dressed,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  although  nearly  40,  was  dressed 
like  a  girl  of  18  with  little  loops  over 
her  shoulders,  her  arms  bare.  She  wore 
white  kid  gloyes,  and  outside  of  her 
gloves  she  wore  every  ring  she  pos- 
sessed. One  of  the  ladies  on  the,  Recep- 
tion Committee  on  meeting  her  asked 
if  she  didn't  find  life  much  gayer  in 
the  East.  And  Mrs.  Lincoln  replied 
*„Oh  no,  we  have  always  been  used  to 
tiiis.'  " 
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LW  of  the  men  who  knew  Abra-  I  covered  with  dust.    His  shoes  looked  as 


Fham  Lincoln  when  he  came  from 
the  Middle  West  to  assume  his 
'  duties  aa  President  of  the  United 
States  are  still  alive  to  tell  their 
impressions  of  the  rather  uncouth,  lanky 
nan  from  "  out  there"  who  suddenly 
found  himself  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  at  a  dramatic  moment  in  history. 

One  of  theae  men,  Andrew  J.  Provost, 
who  out  of  his  eighty-seven  years'  ex- 
perience has  many  interesting  stories  to 
tell  of  old  New  York,  was  the  man  who 
Introduced  Horace  Greeley  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  when  the  latter  came 
'through  Albany  in  1861  on  his  wayio 
"the  White  House. 

Mr.  Provost  is  a  lawyer  and  has  had 
an  office  in  Temple  Court  for  thirty- 
five  years.  As  a  friend  of  Horace 
Greeley,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  the  founder 
of  The  New  York  Times,  and  other  men 
of  that  time  he  recalls  many  rem- 
iniscences of  Interest  to  old   settlers. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  entertained 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Albany  when  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Washington  for  the 
inauguration. 

"  Thurlow  Weed,  the  then  Republican 
boss  in  New  York  State,  and  William 
Seward  were  there  to  get  all  the  plums 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  give  out,"  said  Mr. 
Provost,  the  other  day,  discussing  some 
of  the  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  meeting 
With  the  President.  ",  They  also  wanted 
to  take'  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  to 
the  Governor's  mansion  Instead  of  tp 
the  Delavan  House,  where  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  public  reception.  Our 
branch  of  the  committee  decided  we 
would  at  least  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  if  he 
would  care  to  have  a  reception  at  the 
Delavan  House. 

"  I  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
corrmittee,"  continued  Mr.  Provost, 
"which  was  appointed  to  meet  the 
President  on  his  arrival  at  Utica  and 
accompany  him  to  Albany.  Horace 
Greeley  had  come  up  to  the  capital  es- 
pecially to  see  Lincoln,  and  it  looked  for 
some  time  as  if  there  would  bo  little 
chance  of  his  getting  aboard  the  train. 
Finally  Ben  Camp  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  try  to  smuggle  Greeley 
through  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

"  When  the  train  drew  into  Utica  and 
we  were  hurrying  aboard,  the  guard 
who  was  counting  the  number  of  people 
who  were  getting  into  the  Presidential 
coach  pushed  Greeley  back  and  said 
S*ere  were  too  many.  I  was  behind 
Greeley,  but  we  both  managed  to  get 
on  to  the  train.  The  committee  was 
taken  up  and  introduced  to  the  Presi- 
dent. When  I  saw  him  and  saw  his 
party  1  was  shocked.  They  were  the 
most  disreputable  looking  crowd  I  ever 
caw.  Covered  with  dirt,  they  looked  as 
though  they  had  Just  come  from  the 
fields.  Of  course,  I  was  all  eyes  for 
Mr.   Lincoln.     He   sat  slouched  down  in 


if  they  had  never  been  blackened.  His 
pants  did  not  go  down  to  the  tops  01 
them.  I  said  to  myself,  '  Can  this  be 
the  President  of  the   United   Htates?  ' 

"  Well,  after  the  other  members  of  0i« 
committee  had  left  him.  I  stepped  for- 
ward and  said,  '  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  serious 
indiscretion.' 

"  He  looked  down  on  me  a  moment, 
ond  then'  said,  '  Well,  my  son,  what  if 
it?  '  T  said,  '  I  have  been  asked  to  give 
vlr.  Greeley  the  chance  to  talk  to  yoi 
and  I  have  smuggled  him  on  to  this 
train.' 

"  '  Is  Mr.  Greeley  on  this  train?  '  h«; 
asked.  '  Yes,  sir,  may  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  introducing  him  to  you?  '  '  No, 
si].'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  '  take  me  to  Mr. 
Greeley.' 

"  When  he  got  back  to  his  seat  I  had 
been  thinking  about  the  troubles  of  the 
committee  and  wondering  where  the 
President  was  finally  to  be  entertained, 
so  I  went  over  a.gain  and  said,  '  Mr. 
President,  I  have  another  matter  to 
talk  with  you  about  if  you  will  pei-mit 
me.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  Assembly  over  who  was 
to  entertain  you.  A  part  of  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  take  you  to  the  Gover- 
nor's mansion  for  entertainment  and 
the  other  part  of  tlie  committee  is 
very  anxious  to  entertain  you  at  the 
Delavan  House  in  Albany,  so  that  every- 
one may  have  a  chance  to  greet  you  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
a  Democrat.  But  we  Democrats  want 
to  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  clique 
of   the   Republican    Party.' 

"  Just  then  the  General  who  had 
charge  of  the  President's  party  came  up 
and  said  that  the  (governor  had  made 
all  arrangements  to  take  care  of  the 
party. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  round  sharply 
and  said,  '  General,  you  telegraph  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  that  If  I  hear  any  more 
of  this  I  won't  stop  at  Albany  at  all, 
but  go  straight  through  to  New  York.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  and  did  a  funny 
thing— he  wrinkled  up  his  nose  in  Utile 
fine  wrinkles,  and  his  eyes  snapped  ; 
then  he  said,  'That  will  settle  it.  I 
am   going  with  your  committee.' 

'■'■  We  took  him  to  the  Delavan  House, 
where  he  was  very  unassumingly  en- 
tertained. There  was  a  great  crowd,  of 
course.  And  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
looked  very  different  from  t  lie  two 
people  we  had  met  on  the  train.  ,  The 
President  was  nicely  dressed,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  although  nearly  to.  was  dressed 
like  a  girl  of  IS  with  little  loops  over 
her  shoulders,  her  arms  bare.  She  wort- 
while  kid  gloves,  and  outside  of  her 
gloves  she  wore  every  ring  she  pos- 
sessed. One  of  the  ladies  on  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  on  meeting  her  asked 
if  she  didn't  find  life  much  gayer  in 
the  Uast.  And  Mrs.  Lincoln  replied 
'  Oh  no,  we  have  always  been  used  to- 


his  seat,  a  big  b'ack  hat  on  his  head   this.'  [' 


Provost,  P.  B. 


Stone,   J.   Wesley 


"What  .of  McClellan?"  Presi- 
dent Inquired  When  p.  B. 
Provost  Saw  Him  in  Wash- 
ington. 


To   tlie  Editor  of  The  News-Bee: 

I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  -when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugu- 
rated president,  in  the  first  term.  I 
shook  hands  with  him. 

1  saw  him  again  at  Washington 
after  my  enlistment  in  the  First  New 
Jersey  Volunteers,  Co.  A,  for  three 
years.  I  was  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  several  days'  bat- 
tles  before   Richmond. 

The  army  retreated   to   Harrison's 
sanding  on  James   river,   and   then 
to  Alexandria,  Va.    After  three  days- 
ere,  two  other  officers  and  I   went 
.over    to    Washington    and    saw    Mr. 
'; Lincoln    at   the   White    House.     We, 
|  talked  with  him  there  and  he  asked 
!ue    what   we   thought   of   McClellan, ' 
One  of  the  officers  answered  that 
ihe    thought    "McClellan   had    bit   off 
[  more  than  he  could  chew."    Another 
;said   "You   would   better     put     Phil 
Kearney   in   his    place   and    we   will 
i.  end  the  war." 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  asked  us  what 
■  our  politics  were,  and  I  replied:  "I 
'am  an  abolitionist.  If  the  negroes 
.would  be  freed  we  could  make  sol-) 
,diers  of  them  and  they  would  help 
|to  end  the  war." 

After  resigning  on  account  of  a 
severe  wound  received  at  Cramp- 
ton's  Pass,  Maryland,  I  saw  Lincoln 
■once  more  at  Washington  while  on 
my  way  home. 

P.  B.  PROVOST, 
2113  Maplewood  Ave. 


HEARD  LINCOLN'S  SHORT 
INAUGURAL. ADDRESS 


Editor  News-Bee: 

I  happened  to  be  in  Washington  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  second  inaugur- 
ation, March  4,  1865,  being  en  route 
from  Tennessee  to  join  Sherman's 
armv  in  North  Carolina.  This  was 
the  first  and  only  time  I  ever  saw  the 
great  president.  With  the  throng 
that  stood  before  the  entrance  to  the 
capitol  building,  I  heard  President 
Lincoln  deliver  that  short,  but  inim- 
itable inaugural  address,  which,  next 
10  the  immortal  Gettysburg  address, 
will  perhaps  remain  his  most  pre- 
cious utterance.  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all" — this 
was  the  keynote  of  the  address,  as  it 
was  of  his  whole  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  cast  my  first. 
tote  for  Lincoln  on  November  8,  18G4, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Our  army  corps 
(23rd)  had  arrived  there  the  evening 
before,  having  come  from  Georgia  to 
intercept  the  Confederate  general. 
Hood's,  proposed  invasion  of  the 
north,  which  ended  so  disastrously  to 
him  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  battles 
of  Franklin  and  Nashville.  The 
troops  weer  allowed  to  vote  for  the 
presidential  candidates.  Our  regi- 
ment cast  280  votes  for  Lincoln  and 
3  5  for  McClellan.  It  is  well  indeed 
that  the  young  people  are  now  learn- 
ing so  much  of  the  (history  of  the 
great  emancipator. 

J.  WESLEY  STONE, 
Sergeant  Major  100th  O.  V.  I. 
1413  Adams  street. 
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The  Rochester  Herald 


February  12.  1D21 . 


AS  GIRL  SHE  KNEW  LINCOLN  IN 
DAYS  WHEN  HE  WAS  CAMPAIGNING 


MRS.  S.  W.  PUFFER  and  picture  that  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  her  in  per- 
son during  the  campaign  of  1860. 


AMONG  the  few  persons  still  liv 
ing,  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  personally  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birth- 
day is  celebrated  to-day,  is  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Puffer  of  34  South  Goodman  Street. 
Her  father,  L.  M.  Powell,  fought  with 
the  martyred  President  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  became  a  great 
friend  of  Lincoln  and  in  the  interval 
between  that  war  and  the  time  Lin- 
coln began  his  campaign  for  the  Pres- 
idency, Lincoln  frequently  visited  at 
the  Powell  home  in  Winchester,  111. 
During  the  visits,  Mrs.  Puffer,  then  9 
years  old  and  an  only  child,  was  the 
recipient  of  particular  favor  from  the 
later   President. 

Each  year,  as  Lincoln's  Birthday 
comes  around,  Mrs.  Puffer  gathers 
relics  of  the  olden  days,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  martyred 
President,  and  reviews  with  her 
friends  the  events  of  which  they  re- 
mind her.  For  years  these  little  remi- 
niscences were  told  only  to  her  sons 
and  daughters.  Now  that  her  own 
children  have  grown  up,  they  are  re- 
peated to  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Yesterday  afternoon  there  was  a 
group  of  high  school  pupils  in  Mrs. 
Puffer's  apartment,  listening  to  her 
stories  of  the  doings  of  the  famous 
President.  To-day  younger  children 
will  be  her  guests  and  if  all  goes  well, 
there  is  to  be  a  little  birthday  party 
in   honor  of  Lincoln. 

Gave  Her  Picture  of  Himself. 

Most  eherishel  among  all  the  relics 
of  Lincoln  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Puffer  is  a  picture  of  the  President 
himself,  given  to  her  by  Lincoln.  This 
was  presented  during  the  summer  he 
began  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
his  being  elected  President,  and  was 
autographed.  Although  the  photo- 
I  graph  is  still  well  preserved,  (he  sig- 
nature    of     Lincoln     was     partly     de- 


stroyed a  few  years  ago,  when  the  pic- 
ture was  framed. 

A  toy  flatiron  ranks  second.  During 
some  of  the  visits  of  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
Puffer  was  accustomed  to  play  with 
that.  Lincoln  frequently  picked  it  up 
and  hid  it  in  his  coat  pockets,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  little  girl.  The 
flatiron,  now  rusty  and  old,  is  a  much 
prized  relic  in  the  Puffer  home  and  is 
brought  forth  from  its  place  of  con- 
cealment once  a  year,  as  Lincoln's 
Birthday  approaches. 

During  the  time  Lincoln  was  begin- 
ning his  political  activities,  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Powell  home. 
There  were  long  conferences  there 
and  frequently  Mrs.  Puffer  was  per- 
mitted to  listen.  Lincoln  repeatedly 
talked  of  the  "irresistible  struggle,"  a 
term  that  mystified  Mrs.  Puffer.  On 
one  occasion  she  asked  Lincoln  what 
it  meant  and  was  privileged  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  Emancipa- 
tor its  definition. 

Mrs.  Puffer  describes  Lincoln  as  a 
plain,  loving,  kind-faced  man,  who 
seemed  to  take  particular  joy  in  hav- 
ing children  around  him.  Although 
he  did  not  dress  in  costly  garments,  he 
was  always  neatly  and  carefully 
groomed,  making  a  frnJSt  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. She  says  that  the  Barnard 
statue  makes  him  look  slovenly  and 
does  not  give  a  correct  impression  of 
the  real  appearance  of  the  man. 

Celebrated  His  Election. 

After  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency, Mrs.  Puffer  saw  him  only  once. 
Her  last  visit  with  him  was  in  Novem- 
ber of  1S6  0,'  when  he  gave  a  reception 
at  his  home  in  Springfield,  111.  His 
election  was  assured  and  the  gather- 
ing was  in  the  form  of  a  celebration. 
Friends  came  to  greet  him  and  to  con- 
gratulate him.  There  was  a  vast  as- 
semblage and  Mrs.  Puffer,  Still  a 
young  girl,  was  permitted  to  attend. 
She  has,  she  says,  a  most  vivid  re- 
membrance of  that  occasion  and  can 
still  see  the  President-elect  stoop  to 
greet  her  as  she  and  her  father  ap- 
proached him. 

Among  Mrs  Puffer's  belongings  is  a 
scrap-book  ig -many  reports  oJ 

the  doings  of  Lincoln,  from  the  time 
lie  entered  politics  until  he  Was  assay- 
ed. These  include  many  clip- 
pings of  accounts  of  the  inauguration, 
death  and   burial   of  the    President. 
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lo  information  on  paper. 


(May,    ?) 


A  Political  Convention  Of  Ye  Olden  Times; 
Origin  Of  Slogan,  "Lincoln,  The  Railsplitter" 


<By  Mm.  Samuel  W.  putter) 

The  Ilinois  state  Republican  con- 
vention met  in  Decatur,  May  6,  I860, 
to  nominate  a  governor  and  select  a 
presidential  ticket  which  would  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation to  the  national  convention 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Chicago  the  fol- 
lowing June.  The  question  of  enter- 
taining that  convention  was  a  problem 
somewhat  difficult  for  the  people  of 
Decatur  to  solve.  At  that  time  they1 
had  neither  hall  nor  hotel  room  to 
entertain  the  regular  delegates  much 
less  the  number  of  interested  guests 
who  wore  expected.  Private  citizens 
opened  their  homes  but  that  was  not 
sufficient.  A  building  had  to  be  con- 
structed to  accommodate  that  notable 
assemblage. 

The    erection     of    that   building     is 
described   in    the    Decatur    Herald    as , 

follows: 

"There  were   few  lumber  yards    in 

Decatur  at  that   ime  and  it  was  not 

easy   to   rent   lumber   for  such     pur- 
poses" and  it  was  too  costly  to  buy  it. 

However  enough  lumber  was  secured 

to  construct  with  the  aid  of  a  large 

tent  fly  belonging  to  some  circus  com- 
pany a  building  100  feet  long  and  75 

feet  wide;     This  structure  was  called 

a  wigwam." 

To  Richard"  J.  Oglesby,  general  sen- 
ator and  three  times  governor,   must 

be   accredited   the   honor   of   creating 

the    candidacy    of    Abraham    Lincoln 

for    president    of    the    United    States. 

He     knew    Lincoln     thoroughly    and 

honestly    believed    that    none    of    the 

other    candidates    was    ,so    eminently 

fitted  for  that  high  position.     He  had! 

conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  Lin- 
coln  as  the   representative   candidate 

of    free    labor,    the    exponent    of    the 

possbilities  of  a  poor  man  In  a  free 

state.     Recalling  the  successful  "Log 

Cabin"    and    "Hard   Cider"    campaign 

og   1S40   he   determined  to  find   some 

event    in     Lincoln's    career    emblem. 

atical  of  his  democracy,  which  would 

unkindle      the      enthusiasm      of     the 

masse,    especially   the    laboring   class. 
One  day  he  chanced  to  meet  John 

Hanks,  with    whom  he  knew  Lincoln 

had  once  worked  on  a  farm  and  he 

inquired    concerning  the    kind    of    la- 
bor Mr.  Lincoln  had  performed.  John 

Hanks    replied    ,"Abe    was   not    goocT 

at   much    of    anything   but    dreaming 

but  he   did   help  me   split  some  rails 

to  build  a  fence  when  we  made   the 

clearing  about   12   miles'  from   here" 
Mr.    Oglesby    asked    if    he    thought 

any    of    those    rails    could    be    found 

"Yes,"    said   Mr.    Hanks,    "there  were 

Plenty     of     them     left    when     I    was 

there   10   years   ago."     The   next   day 

these   two    men    (Trove   out    in   search 

of  the  fence  which  Lincoln  and  Hanks 

built  in  1830.     On   the  way  out  John 

Hanks  remarked,   "If  we  do  not  find 

any    black    walnut    or    honey    locust 

rails  I  shall  not  claim   that  it  is  the 

fence  Abe  and  I  built."     When  they 

reached   the   spot  Mr.   Hanks  got  out 

of  the   buggy    and   commenced   chin- 

Pmg   the    rails   of   the    fence   with    a 

penknife.      He   soon   returned   with   n 

w"dJU\°f   bla°k   WaInut   and   **oney 
ekclaimng  triumph- 


locust    shaving's. 


antly,  "Here  hey  are  and  I  can 
show  you  the  stumps  of  the  trees 
we  cut  down  to  make  the  rails."' 
Thereupon  they  took  two  rails  from 
the  fence.  ,tied  them  to  the  axletree 
of  he  buggy  and  started  back  to  town. 
Peopel  they  passed  thought  something 
was  broken— and  they  let  them  draw 
their  own  conclusions  because  they 
did1  not  wish  to  divulge  their  secret 
until  the  day  of  the  convention,  when 
those  rails  were  expected  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention. 

When  the  iime  arrived  for  that 
body  to  convene  and  business  was 
progressing  properly  Mr.  Oglesby 
arose  and  announced  that  an  old 
Democrat  wished  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion t  othe  convention.  Busineai  was 
suspended  and  speculation  wan  rife  a.i 
to  what  was  going  to  happen     when 

John  Hanks  walked  in  carrying  a  ban- 
ner supported  by  two  fence  rails,  the 
banner  bearing  the  inscription:  "Lin- 
coln the  Railsplitter,  the  candidate  for 
President  in.  I860."  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  this  rail-framed  banner 
was  received  by  the  convention  is  p<frV 
haps  unrivaled  in  the  history  of  Die 
campaign  unless  we  except  Lincoln's 
nomination  in  Chicago  at  the  National 
Convention  in  June.  Hats,  books, 
canes  and  papera  were  thrown  aloft 
and  men  jumped  and  hurrahed  until 
part  of  the  awning  fell  down  on  their 
heads  and  when  the  excitement  sub- 
sided the  rudely  constructed  wigwam 
was  almost  a  wreck. 

The  whole'  transaction  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  Mr.  Lincoln  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  plot 
and  when  confronted  with  the  banner 
and  told  that  the  rails  were  made  by 
himself  and  John  Hanks  he  stood  for 
a  few  moments  dazed  with  astonish- 
ment and  then  remarked,  "Gentlemen, 
if  these  rails  are  not  the  identical  rails 
John  and  I  made  we  did  make  some 
equally  as  good." 

There  were  a  number  of  prominent 
Republicans  in  Illinois  who  did  not 
share  Mr.  Ogelsby's  inspiration  and 
did  not  pin  their  faith  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  that  rail  borne  banner. 
Nevertheless  those  rails  were  prom- 
inent throughout  the  campaign  of 
1860  not  only  in  Illinois  but  they  were 
demanded  by  and  borne  in  processions 
in  other  states  in  the  Union  where 
free  labor  is  honored. 

According  to  celebrated  orator?, 
those  rails  have  become  immortalized 
and  made  classical  in  our  history  and 
the  name  railsplitter  has  in  some  in- 
stances stood  for  more  than  a  college 
degree.  Not  that  railsplitting  Is  more 
meritorious  than  many  other  forms  of 
manual  labor,  but  in  the  language  of 
our  great  and  lamented  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  "The  American  people 
grasped  the  opportunity  to  trace  as- 
piring talent  from  small  beginning 
and  prove  that  the  toil  of  a  man's 
hands  is  often  a  stepping  stcme  to 
titles  of  honorable  distinction." 


Pryor , 


SURVIVING  Cotempora- 
ries  Recall  Him  in  Vivid 
Pictures — Two  Ante-Bellum 
Congressmen  and  One  Ante- 
Bellum  Governor  Who  Knew 
Him — Also  a  Venerable  Sage 
Who  Was  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  While  He  Was  in  the 
White  House— Recollections 
of  Senator  Cullom,  Who  Was 
Nearest  .Him  of  All  Survi- 
vors— "Unck  Joe"  Cannon's 
Memories;  Also  Andrew  D. 
White's,  Chauncey  Depew's 
and  Gen.  Horace  Porter's. 

BY  JOHN   ELFRETH   WATKINS. 

O  our  generation, 
from  its  viewpoint 
three  years  beyond 
his  century  mile- 
stone, Lincoln  ap- 
pears far  away  in 
the  background  of 
history.  To  those 
of  us  who  thus 
perceive  him  faintly 
through  the  thick- 
ening mist  of  time, 
it  is  surprising  to 
discover^when'we  come  to  count  them- 
how  many  of  his  brother  leaders  still  live 
among  us,  defying  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  boast  of  having  served  in  Congress 
before  Lincoln  was  President  would  be 
received  from  a  living  man  with  Uttle 
credence  today.  And  yet  there  dwell 
in  the  great  metropolis  two  men  who  can 
establish  this  record.  These  are  Gen. 
Roger  A.  Pryor  and  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sick- 
les. Having  served  as  one  of  our  envoys 
to  Greece  back  in  the  administration  of 
Pierce,  Roger  A.  Pryor  entered  Congress 
from  Virginia  during  the  regime  of  Buch- 
anan, and  in  the  campaign  which  first 
brought  Lincoln  to  the  White  House  he 
was  re-elected  to  another  congressional 
term,  which,  on  account  of  his  alignment 
with' the  Confederate  cause,  he  did  not 
serve. 

* 
st   * 

He  knew  Lincoln,  who  released  him 
from  the  federal  prison  at  Petersburg, 
and  after  thus  regaining  his  liberty  he 
called  at  the  White  House  to  plead  for 
the  life  of  a  brother  officer  under  sen- 
tence of  death  as  a  Confederate  spy.  His 
eighty-fourth  birthday  will  fall  next  mid- 
summer. 

The  other  surviving  ante-bellum  con- 
gressman, Gen.  Sickles,  is  In  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  having  first  seen  the  light 
away  back  yonder  In  the  days  when 
Quincy  Adams  was  President.  While 
Polk  dwelt  in  the  White  House  and  John 
Young  was  governor  of  New  York,  sixty- 
five  years  ago— more  than  a  lifetime  tor 
the  great  majority  of  us-he  was  m  the 
Now  York  legislature  fighting  the  Whigs. 
President  Pierce,  who  came  'before  tsucn- 
anan,  sent  him  to  London  as  our  secre- 


tary   of    legation, 
i 
,    where   he  sat    throughout 
'ministration    of    Buchanan,    which    paved 
the  way  for  the  great  civil  strUftgfe.     He 
took    his   seat    in    the    House    two    years 
before    Pryor    entered,     but    «as    a    col- 
league of  that  Virginian  during   the  Con- 
Igress  just   preceding   the  disruption. 

Although    a    democrat    who    had    voted 

against    Lincoln    he    went    to    the    latter, 

when  the  war  broke  out,  and  offered  him 

his  services  in  the  army.     Recalling  their 

interview,    he  said: 

"When    I    saw    the    President    and    told 

i  him   that    I   wanted   to  help,    Lincoln   said 

>  to  me:   'Sickles,   I'm  glad  you've  come  to 

i  me  and    I   want   to  have  every  democrat 

Of    prominence    who    wants    to    save    this 

country  from  destruction  right  up  in  the 

I  front  line  of  the  fighting.     I  don't   want 

you    to   serve   as   a   private.      I    believe    In 

pushing  the  democrats  who  want  to  fight 

right    up   to   the   head,    where    everybody 

can    take    a    lesson    from    their    example. 

You    have    been    a    leader    in    New    York 

democratic    politics.      If    you    have    kept 

your   end    up   at   that    game,    surely    you 

will   do   to  take   command   of   men   in   the 

fle'd.      Go    on    and    raise    your    regiment 

and  you  shall  be  a  brigadier  general.*  " 

Sickles  went  ahead  and  organized  five 
Regiments  of  his  constituents  and  Lincoln, 
true  to  his  word,  put  a  star  on  his 
shoulder  straps  and  in  the  second  year. 
of  the  war  he  was  a  major  general.  He 
is  the  senior  surviving  corps  commander 
of  the  civil  war  and  in  point  of  service 
is  the  senior  surviving  official  of  our 
three  branches  of  government. 


But  up  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  dwells  a  ven- 
erable sage  and  another  of  these  co- 
temporaries  of  Lincoln,  who,  in  age,  out- 
ranks Gen.  Sickles.  This  is  tttj*  Methodist 
bishop,  Thomas  Bowman,  now  in  his 
ninety-fifth  year,  who  was  chaplain  of 
the  national  Senate  while  Lincoln  was- 
President.  James  Monroe  was  in  the 
White  House  when  this  divine  .vas  born. 
He  received  his  dip.oma  the  year  in  which 
Victoria  was  crowned,  and  he  was  preach- 
ing in  Baltimore  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Van  Buren.  He  has  been  a 
licensed  preacher  for/seventy-thrre  years. 

We  think  of  all  the  ante-bellum  govern- 
ors as  having  passed  beyond,  but  one  of 
those  still  surviyes— William  Sprague,  he 
who  married  the  fascinating  Kate  Chase, 
daughter  of  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  whom  that  President  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice.  That  same  cam- 
paign which  first  elevated  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency  returned  Wii.iam  Spra-,ue  to 
the  governor's  chair  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
ne  3ji,mn  t0  Washington  with  the  first 
troc'Pk  voi,,nteering  from  "Little  Rhody." 
Alter  having  oeen  thrice  elected  executive 
of  hi?  \  te.  v^g  returned  to  Washington  as 
United\  itt;s  senator  in  *863,  and  the 
same  j\  /married  Salmon  P.  Chase's 
daughte.  %ter  serving  twelve  years  in 
the  uppe  t,use  0f  Congress,  he  retired 
to   his  he  ^      jn,  Narragansett,   where  he_ 

;r.;.T.-  Mvc-s  with  his  second  wife.  Last  au- 
tumn he  commenced  to  count  off  his 
fifth  score  of  years. 

totill  another  ante-bellum  official 
with  us  is  a  scholarly  -ent'eman 
whom  President  Pierce  appointed  at- 
tache in  our  legat'on  at  St  Pet  rs  urg 
about  the  same  time  that  he  sent  Dan- 
iel Sickles  to  London.  This  distin- 
guished publicist,  Andrew  D.  White, 
better  known  tn  our  day  as  the  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University  and  our  am- 
bassador to  several  foreign  courts, 
thus  began  his  diplomatic  service  fifty- 
eight  years  ago.  He  retains  a  vivid 
mental  picture  of  Lincoln,  obtained  at 
his  first  meeting  with  the  war  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House,  just  after 
the  Baltimore  convention  of  1864,  at 
which  he  had  just  voted  for  the  for- 
mer's renominatlon. 


Mr.  White  and  his  party  had  been  In 
the  White  House  about  ten  minutes 
when  a  young  man  held  open  a  door  to 
admit  what  he  describes  as  "a  'all, 
ungainly  man,  dressed  In  a  rather 
dusty  suit  of  black." 

"My  first  impression,"  he  6ays,  "was 
that  this  was  some  rural  tourist  who 
had  blundered  Into  the  place;  for, 
really,  he  seemed  less  at  home  there 
than  any  other  person  present,  and 
looked  about  for  an  instant  as  if  In 
doubt  where  he  should  f.o;  but 
ently  he  turned  toward  our  "roup,  and 
then  I  saw  that  it  was  the  President 

"As  he  came  toward  us  in  a  sort  of 
awkward,  perfunctory  manner,  his  face 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  saddest  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  when  he  had  reached  us 
be  held  out  his  hand  'o  the  Brat 
stranger,  then  to  the  second,  and  so 
on,  all  with  the  air  of  a  melancholy 
automaton  But  suddenlv  some  one  in 
the  company  said  something  which 
amused  him,  and  instantly  there  came 
in  his  face  a  most  marvelous  trans- 
formation. I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it  in  any  other  human  being.  His 
features  were  lighted,  his  eyes  radiant. 
He  responded  to  sundry  remarks  hu- 
morously, though  dryly,  and  thence- 
forth was  cordial  and  hearty." 

Mr.  White  was  one  of  the  pallbearers 
chosen  by  the  New  York  senate  to  carry 
the  murdered  President's  body  while  It 
was  in  Albany,  where  It  lay  in  state  dur- 
ing its  return  to  Springfield.  His  col- 
leagues in  the  state  senate  chose  him 
lalso  to  pronounce  an  oration  over  the  re- 
ryalns. 

"When  the  coffin  was  opened,"  he 
further  recalls,  "and  we  were  allowed  to 
take  one  last  look  at  Lincoln's  face,  it 
impressed  me  as  having  the  same  melan- 
choly expression  which  I  had  seen  upon 
it  when  he  entered  the  east  room  at  the 
White  House.  In  its  quiet  sadness  there 
seemed  to  have  been  no  change." 

Of  living  leaders  who  worked  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Lincoln,  he  who  was 
nearest  him  Is  Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom 
of  Illinois.    His  father  was  a  friend  and 

warm  admirer  of  Lincoln's  when  the  lat- 
ter was  a  poor  country  lawyer,  and 
among  the  senator's  earliest  childhood 
recollections  is  his  parents  advising  his 
neighbors  to  employ  the  former  rail- 
splitter  for  important  law  work.  After 
seeing  the  then  obscure  Lincoln  defend 
a  man  for  murder  young  Cullom  chose 
him  as  his  ideal  of  a  great  man,  and  when 
he  decided  to  emulate  his  ideal  and  give 
up  farm  work  for  the  law,  lie  went  to 
Springfield  to  consult  the  rising  young  at- 
torney, who  had  him  placed  in  a  nei  la- 
bor's law  office  as  a  student  clerk.  Thus 
Cullom  became  the  protege  of  Lincoln, 
who  wanted  to  take  him  in  his  own  of- 
fice, but  was  hindered  by  his  circuit  dit- 
ties from  giving  him  the  attention  which 
he  thought  he  deserved.  A  few  years 
later,  when  Cullom  was  selected  to  help 
Lincoln  defend  a  murder  case,  he  e  i- 
joyed  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  his 
life. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  defendant 
was  guilty  or  not,    but  I  do  know  that 

he  was  acquitted,"  the  senator  recalls. 
"During  mv  life  1  have  been  acquainted 
with  v|ry  many  able  lawyers,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Lincoln 
was  the  greatest  trial  lawyer  I  ever 
knew  When  he  was  sure  he  was  right 
his  strength  and  resourcefulness  wore 
weVnigh  irresistible.  In  the  courtroom 
he  was  at  home.  He  was  frank  with  the 
court,  the  juries  and  the  JMMM  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  would  state  the 
case  of  the  opposite  side  as  fairly  as  the 
opposing    counsel    could    do    it;    he   wou.d 


■ 


then  disclose  his  client's  case  so  stronglv, 
with  such  honesty  and  candor,  that  the 
and  jury  would  be  almost  con- 
vinced at  once  in  advance  of  the  testi- 
mony." 

The  future  senator  and  future  Presi- 
dent were  members  of  the  same  German 
class  in  these  days,  and  he  recalls  that' 
the  latter  was  its  only  member  who  1 
mastered  the  course.  When  Lincoln  went  J 
anywhere  to  make  a  political  address  l 
his  protege  and  admirer  went  along,  and  | 

tnus  he  heard  the  former's  most  impor- 
tant speeches,  beginning  with  that  be- 
fore the  whig  convention  of  '46,  which 
nominated  him  for  Congress,  and  includ- 
ing that  before  the  republican  convention 
of  '58,  when  he  uttered  the  words:  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
This  government  cannot  permanently  en- 
dure half  s'.ave  and  half  free."  He  i 
listened  to  many  of  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates. 

No  stock  in  the  oft-repeated  stories  of 
Lincoln's  domestic  infelicities  is  taken  by  ' 
the  senator. 

"I  often  visited  at  his  home,"  says  he, 
"and  so  far  as  my  observation  wen;  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  not  the  slightest 
credence  should  be  given  to  the  many 
false  stories  that  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared,  manufactured  largely  by  those 
who  desired  to  write  something  new  and 
sensational." 

Lincoln  was  seen  in  all  of  his  moods 
by  Senator  Cullom,  and  although  at 
times  he  displayed  the  ungainliness  often 
described,  when  the  occasion  demanded 
he  arose  to  a  superior  dignitv  and  no- 
bility. 

One  of  his  most  vivid  recollections  of 
Lincoln  is  his  standing  over  the  coffin  of 
his  dead  boy,  Willie,  in  the  east  room, 
with  lips  quivering  and  the  tears  pour- 
ing down  his  cheeks.  During  the  varied 
fortunes  of  war  Mr.  Cullom  visited  the 
President  at  the  White  House,  from  time 
to  time,  and  also  at  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
when  he  lived  there  to  escape  the  down- 
town heat.  He  overheard  the  interview 
between  Linco  n  and  Chase  durin  which 
the  latter  made  his  acknbwledgment  for 
lis  appointment  as  Chief  Justice.  The  last 
time  he  saw  the  President  alive  was 
ibout  three  weeks  before  his  assassina- 
tion, when  he  warned  him  of  his  F'eril, 
iut  received  only  the  reply  from  Lincoln 
hat  he  must  take  his  chances—  .hat  he 
:uuld  not  live  in  an  iron  box  and  do  his 

duty  as  President.  Meeting  the  funeral 
train  of  the  murdered  President  at  Har- 
risburg,  Mr.  Cullom  remained  aboard 
throug  out  the  long  twelve-day  circuit  of 
the  northern  cities,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  E.  F.  Leonard  Senator  Cullom  be- 
lieves he  is  the  solo  survivor  of  the 
funeral  party  which  accompanied  the 
Lincoln  remains  on  that  long  journey  to 
Springfield. 


"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  also  has  some 
vivid  recollections  of  Lincoln,  in  whose 
time  ho  was  state's  attorney  In  Illinois 
while  Cullom  was  part  of  the  time  in  the 
legislature.  The  former  Speaker  first  met 
Lincoln  at  Decatur,  111.,  the  day  before 
the  state  convention  was  held  there  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  first  national  con- 
vention which  nominated  Lincoln  for 
President.  Mr.  Cannon  saw  the  future 
President  at  the  felegraph  office,  and 
when  some  one  referred  to  his  candidacy 
him  say,  "I'm  most  too  much  of 
■lidate  to  be  here  and  not  enough 
of  one  to  stay  away."  The  next  day 
"Uncle  Joe"  saw  two  of  the  original 
Lincoln  rails  carried  into  the  convent. on, 
Seard    the   crowd    yell    for   the   man    who 


had   split   them    and    saw   the  giant   form 
of  Illinois'  favorite  son  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  over  a  solid  mass  of  people  from  ; 
the    rear   of   the   convention    to    the   plat- 
form. 

The  last  time  Mr.  Cannon  saw  Lincoln 
was  on  a  tra'n  in  Illinois  just  prior  to 
his  inauguration.  After  he  had  spoken  i 
with  the  President-elect  he  heard  a  man 
ask  the  question:  "Abe,  be  you  going 
down  to  see  your  mother?"  to  which 
Lincoln  replied:  "I'm  going  to  spend  a 
day  visiting  her  before  I  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  the  oath  of  office "  The 
Dandidate  referred  to  his  stepmother,  for 

whom  he  showed  great  love  <uu  a.iin,,.„^ 
throughout   his   life. 

Another  political  leader  of  Lincoln's  day, 
still  very  much  alive,  is  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  who  recalls  the  war  President 
thus: 

"I    remember    as    if    it    were  yesterday 
an    afternoon    with    Mr.    Lincoln.      I    was 
but    a     boy,     though     secretary     of    New 
York    state.      Horatio    Seymour    was    th< 
democratic    governor   and    the    legislatur 
was    republican.      The    soldiers'    vote    wa 
to    be    obtained.      The   republican    legisliir' 
ture    would    not    trust    the    governor    arid 
it  devolved   upon   me  the  duty  of  collect- 
ing the  soldiers'   vote. 


"Mr.  Lincoln  looked  up  as  I  pressed 
my  way  through  the  crowd  in  his'  re- 
ception room  and  said:  'Wei),  Dep 
what  can  I  do  for  you?'  I  said:  'Air. 
President,  I  do  not  want  an&xhinp;  I  am 
in  Washington  on  a  mission  from  our 
state  to  get  out  from  the  armies  o'ii- 
New  York  soldiers'  vote  and  I  simply 
called  to  pay  my  respects.'  He  -a'd:  'It  [ 
is  so  rare  that  any  one  comes  here  who  j 
wants  nothing;  please  wait  and  I  will 
get  rid  of  these  peoi  e  in  a  few  min- 
utes.' The  room  was  soon  emptied,  Lite 
faithful  Jerry  was  guardin-  the  door 
and  on  the  lounge  the  tired  Pres  del 
was  rocking  to  and  fro,  holding  his  long 
knees  in  his  arms  and  tellin-  story  , 
after  story  to  relieve  his  mind  and  he 
said:  'Depew,  they  say  I  tell  a  great 
many  stories.  I  think  I  do.  They  say 
I  lower  the  dignity  of  the  presidential 
office  by  these  broad  anecdotes  Pos- 
sibly that  is  true.  But  I  have  found  in 
the  course  of  a  long  experience  that  the 
plain  people  of  the  country,  take  them 
as  they  are,  are  more  easily  reached 
and  influenced  and  ar'-ued  with  through 
the  medium  of  a  humorous  illustration 
than  in  any  other  way.'  " 

And  this  very  point  is  illustrated  by 
Gen.  Horace  Porter,  who  says  of  Lin- 
coln: 

"He  did  not  tell  a  story  for  the  sake 
of  anecdote,  but  to  point  a  moral,  to 
clinch  a  fact.  I  do  not  know  a  more 
apt  illustration  than  that  which  fell  from 
his  lips  the  last  time  I  ever  heard  him 
converse.  We  were  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  England's  assistance  to  the  south 
and  how,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federacy, England  would  find  she  had 
aided  it  but  little,  and  only  injured  her- 
self.    He  said: 


"  'That  reminds  me  of  a  'barber  in 
Sangamon  county.  He  had  just  gone  to 
bed  when  a  stranger  said  he  must  be 
shaved— that  he  had  a  four-day  beard 
and  was  going  to  a  ball,  and  that  the 
beard  must  come  off.  Well,  the  barber 
reluctantly  got  up  and  dressed  and  seat- 
— »   *\>a   man  In  a  chair   with   a   back   so 


low  that  every  time  he  bore  down  on 
him  he  came  near  dislocating  his  victim's 
neck.  He  began  by  lathering  his  face,  in- 
cluding his  nose,  eyes  and  ears;  strop- 
ped his  razor  on  his  boot  and  then  made 
Vtive  at  the  man's  countenance  as  if  he 
°  Practiced  mowing  a  stubble  field.  He. 
de"  a  bold  swath  across  the  right 
eek,  carrying  away  the  beard,  a  pimple 
and  two  warts.  The  man's  cheeks  were 
so  hollow  that  the  barber  could  not  get 
down  into  the  valleys  with  the  razor  and 
the  ingenious  idea  occurred  to  him  to 
stick  his  finger  in  the  man's  mouth  and 
press  out  the  checks.  Finally  he  cut 
through  the  cheek  and  into  h.s  own  lin- 
ger. He  pulled  the  finger  out  of  the 
man's  mouth,  snapped  the  blood  off  it, 
glared  at  him  and  said:  "There,  you 
lantern-jawed  cuss,  you've  made  me  cut 
my   finger!" 

'Now,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'England  w:ll 
find  tha^  she  got  the  south  into  a  pretty 
bad  scrapi-  by  trying  to  administer  to 
her,  and  in  {he  end  she  will  find  she  has 
only  cut  her  ort^  finger.'  " 

(Copyright,   1912,   hy'  John   Elfieth  Walking.) 
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